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MAKING MORE MONEY: Net income of the Class I rail- 
roads in June was $94 million, our news columns disclose, 
which is more than double the net of June, 1947. The 
sx months’ result was better than last year’s, too. In part 
these encouraging figures reflect rate increases, but the 
cut in Crosser Law taxes gave the favorable trend a big 
boost. 


C.T.C. SAVES LOCOMOTIVE-MILES: Among the operating ad- 
vantages of the centralized traffic control installation of 
the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio on 58.5 miles of main-line single 
track in southern Illinois, not the least important is the 
reduction in helper engine use which it has helped ma- 
terially to bring about. The illustrated article on page 22 
explains how this has been accomplished. 


TIE-BUYING DATA: Our annual analysis of the railroads’ 
tie renewals appears herein (page 28). As compared to 
194’, there was a slight drop (0.76 per cent) in the num- 
ber of ties installed last year, and 1946 was decidedly less 
active in this respect than 1945. The tendency continues to 
use treated ties very largely, however, and only one tie 
in twenty installed in 1947 was untreated. 


BASING-POINT BAN UNDER STUDY: So-called heavy indus- 
tries, both producers and consumers, are busy trying to 
find their way out of the fog created by the Supreme 
Court decision upholding, in general, the Federal Trade 
Comm’ssion’s ukase against basing-point pricing practices. 
The railroads’ future can be seriously affected by the de- 
cisions they reach. Meanwhile Congress is undertaking to 
look into the potentialities of this upsetting administrative 
policy, and in this survey it has enl’sted the counsel of 
an advisory group under the direction of M. T. Copeland 
of the Harvard School of Business Administration. The 
Senate investigating committee’s program is outlined in 
our news pages. 


PORTENT: One effect of the Cement case decision the rail- 
ronds can be sure of—namely, pleas for lower freight rates 
for points placed at a competitive disadvantage by the 
basing-point ban. Already Pittsburgh steel mills are ask- 
ing for a concession, as our news pages report, and there 
is plenty of talk of using trucks to get around, or at 
least extend, territorial I‘mitations ascribed to railroad 
freight charges. 


PRO-DIESEL FIGURES: The full economic benefit of a shift 
from steam to Diesel-electric locomotives cannot be re- 
alized, one of our contributors declares (page 35), un- 
til all the steam power ‘s out of ‘service. But if a com- 
plete substitution with Diesels were accomplished, in all 
road-haul and terminal operations of all Class I carriers, 
the annual saving in fuel costs alone (including its trans- 





portation), at recent prices, would be $582 million. At 
that rate, he calculates, the net cap‘tal investment re- 
quired to Dieselize could be amortized in less than six 
years from the savings related to fuel. The important 
question of petroleum supply is disposed of with compari- 
sons between Diesel requirements and the railroads’ cur- 
rent consumption of fuel oil in steam locomot’ves. Our 
author estimates that complete Dieselization would require 
19,300 locomotives, while 34,700 steam locomotives could be 
retired. 


MAY BUYING TOOK $216 MILLION: Five-months’ purchases 
figures for the Class I roads appear on page 33. Re- 
flecting the disturbance of normal cond tions brought 
about by the coal mine shut-downs early in the year, fuel 
buying in May hit an all-time high in dollar figures. 
Prices per ton, of course, have gone skyrocketing too. 
Other categories of purchases contribute to the total in- 
crease in outlay which, including equipment ordered, is 
in the neighborhood of $150 million more than in the 
first five months of 1947. 


REQUISITE FOR VICTORY: American railroads have reason 
to be encouraged by their recent success in getting rela- 
tively favorable treatment by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in their efforts to keep rate levels at least 
within shouting distance of advance ng payrolls. And they 
made definite progress in Congress when the Bulwinkle 
bill finally was passed and the unemployment insurance 
levy finally was brought down to a more realistic rate. 
But these satisfactory developments do not mean that 
there is no more work to be done to establish our rail- 
roads in such political and economic security under pr vate 
ownership—unlike practically all other railroads in the 
world—that there will be no danger of socialization. Our 
leading editorial draws upon a battle strategy analogy to 
emphasize the need for continuing concentrat’on on this 
main objective, which is not likely to be won so easily, 
but which will depend on securing a general public under- 
standing that the free enterprise system has proved to be 
workable while the socialistic system, still on tral, is fail- 
ing everywhere to come up to the promises of its prophets. 
There is disturbing evidence that “planning” and _ sociali- 
zation of transportation are not yet routed here. 


EX PARTE 166 DECISION: The effect of the most recent 
commission order in the general freight rate case is 
summed up in one of our articles this week. No change 
is made in the basic rates instituted in April when the 
latest interim increase was authorized, but modifications 
of commodity maxima and special charges are calculated 
by I.C.C. statisticians to clear the way for over $67 mil- 
lion a year in additional revenues. How long tte rail- 
roads can make a living with these rates, however, will 
depend, as members of the commission pointed out, on how 
long the carriers are able to escape more wage rate in- 
creases and how soon material costs stop going higher. 
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TOO MUCH ATTENTION TO BATTLES 


President Woodruff of the Erie said something 
worth retaining and repeating when he told the 
accounting officers at their recent session in Cleve- 
land that America’s system of free enterprise is 
not “on trial,” as is so often asserted. Free enter- 
prise already has been tried and has proved that it 
works. Instead, it is socialism that is on trial— 
practically everywhere in the world—and it isn’t 
working anywhere, except in reverse. The trouble 
with free enterprise, Mr. Woodruff went on to 
explain, is not that it does not work, but that it 
is so feebly understood and so miserably sold. 


"Planners" in the Saddle 


Conclusive, and often ludicrous, evidence of 
the truth of Mr. Woodruff’s observation about 
socialism is available from British experience in 
a recent book entitled “Ordeal by Planning,” by 
an English economist named John Jewkes. The 
author reports the present look of the British 
“planned” economy in the words of an unnamed 
poet in the following words: “I see the harness 
and the reins all right, but where’s the bloody 
horse ?” 


Socialism and government “planning”’—just dif- 
ferent words for the same thing—are long on re- 
strictions and controls, and quite lacking in con- 
cern for the horsepower required to get things 


AND NOT ENOUGH TO THE WAR 


produced. Before jeering too loudly, though, at 
the fix our British brethren have got themselves 
into, let’s look a little closer home, e.g., at domes- 
tic transportation. What we find is not cheerful— 
Inland transportation plant consists largely of 
installations on the ground—the vehicles which 
roll, fly or float are only a minor fraction of the 
total machine, and the railroad part of this great 
plant is the only segment of it which remains in 
the hands of free enterprise. The fixed-plant part 
of all the rest of the transportation business in 
this country is operated under socialized owner- 
ship, socialized financing and socialized “‘planning” ; 
and the ratio of the socialized part to the free- 
enterprise part is rising rapidly. The American 
people never made a conscious decision in favor 
of socialized transportation. Highways, waterways, 
and airports originated in socialized ownership— 
or drifted into it—because they had not, until re- 
cently, developed enough economic importance to 
attract private enterprise. When they suddenly 
acquired economic significance, the grasp of soci- 
alism upon them was too firm to be shaken off. 
They quickly acquired a bureaucracy and a lot 
of other vested interests with a large stake in per- 
petuating their continuance in socialism. 
- All the contradictory and wasteful character- 
istics of Britain’s socialized economy so cogently 
signalized by Jewkes are duplicated in this coun- 


















try’s “planning” of its superhighways, inland 
waterways and airports. Theses facilities are not 
called into being by the prospect of profits to be 
derived from supplying peoples’ wants—instead, 
they originate in political agitation, and the costs 
are levied in large part on taxpayers who do 
not use them at all. “In a free economy,” says, 
Jewkes, “prices must be linked to costs. . . . No 
one has yet devised a better system for coordin- 
ating the work of very large groups of people, for 
shifting the emphasis of production as demands 
change. ... In the market the consumers, by their 
process of choosing, are engaged in a perpetual 
plebiscite as to the goods they want.” 


Piecemeal Acceptance of Socialism 


In Chicago a couple of weeks ago there was a 
large convention of highway contractors, the evi- 
dent purpose of which was to engender political 
enthusiasm for a vast outpouring of public funds— 
not these of willing private investors—on still 
further additions to the nation’s vast highway 
plant. These expenditures are not to be gaged by 
the private enterprise criterion of the willingness of 
users to pay for them, but by the socialist cri- 
terion of how many votes such outlays can com- 
mand in the federal and state legislatures. Is it 
any wonder that private investors are rather less 
than eager to put up the funds required for a 
thoroughgoing modernization of the railways’ fixed 
plant, when they see so much competing socialized 
plant being built for which the users pay nothing, 
or next to nothing? 

Jewkes observes that a “planned economy” is 
introduced either as a whole or piecemeal. If the 
latter—which is what is happening in transportation 
in the United States—then “no business man can 
foresee the future with certainty; he becomes less 
inclined to take risks, he refrains from embarking 
on capital expenditures which do not yield a quick 
return.” In this country in the twenty years ended 
in 1940 capital expenditures of the railroads were 
53 per cent for roadway and 47 per cent for equip- 
ment. For the six years 1941-46 capital outlays for 
fixed plant dwindled to 40 per cent of the total. 
In 1947 they fell to only 34 per cent. In 1948, in 
all probability, the ratio will sink to a new low. 
What Jewkes has observed in Britain of the effect 
on private enterprise when socialized facilities be- 
gin to compete with it is certainly being paralleled 
by American experience. 





The railroads are engaged in a war for survival 
as private enterprise—and also in a lot of battles 
and skirmishes which are only small parts of the 
major struggle. Victory in the war depends upon 
the attainment of two objectives, viz.: 

1. Settlement in recognized public policy upon 
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a system of financing publicly owned transport 
plant which will prevent such plant from destroying 
the value of privately financed plant with which it 
competes. 

2. General acceptance of the doctrine that reg- 
ulatory and legislative restraints upon the in- 
dustry must stop short of destruction. A parent 
has a right to discipline a child, but not to the 
extent of destroying his health or even his life. 

The railroads have won some battles and skir- 
mishes toward the second goal—but they have not 
even organized a definite campaign to attain the 
first. The passage of the Bulwinkle bill was a 
victory in the direction of reasonable as opposed 
to sadistic regulation. The improving response by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to the need 
of the railways for increased rates to meet rising 
costs is also a victory—though as yet only a partial 
one—toward achievement of this second goal. A 
struggle as yet unwon in this part of the campaign 
is represented by the effort of the Justice Depart- 
ment to collect hundreds of millions of dollars in 
reparations from the railroads for alleged “over- 
charges”—when the industry over the past ten 
years has earned only 3.8 per cent on its invest- 
ment, and when its stocks have at no time in the 
entire decade sold for more than about one-third 
the price of comparable industrial securities. 

The recent book by Winston Churchill, report- 
ing the initial stages of the recent war, provides 
many apt illustrations of how a superb strategist 
always subordinates his detailed military operations 
to his ultimate objective, which is not to win 
battles, but to win a war. The railroads would do 
well to adapt his method to their dealing with 
political problems. Until they do, it is highly im- 
probable that they will firmly establish themselves 
beyond all danger of socialization. 





AERIAL SURVEYS 


The railroads seem to be overlooking an op- 
portunity in their failure so far to make greater 
use than they have of aerial surveys. Aerial pho- 
tography in no way replaces the engineer’s transit 
and level for highly precise work—but, in actual 
experience, it has shown that it offers great speed, 
accuracy and economy for many kinds of investi- 
gations, planning, valuation and location. 

According to a report of the American Public 
Works Association, aerial photography is saving 
cities millions of dollars and months of work. 
Cleveland officials, for, example, assert that aerial 
mapping in their area is saving the taxpayers $2 
million. Other cities, including Chicago, Atlanta, 
Ga., San Diego, Cal., and Muncie and Fort Wayne, 
Ind., have employed or are currently employing 
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aerial mapping, in some cases extensively, in con- 
nection with city planning, zoning, highway and 
park development, property recording and damage 
suits. 

For such work, three general types of aerial 
surveys are used: (1) The airview, which is a 
picture taken with the camera pointed obliquely 
at the object; (2) the photomap, which is a single 
picture or series of pictures mosaiced together— 
exposed with the camera pointed straight down; 
and (3) the topographic map, which is a line map 
drawn in ink from aerial photographs by the use 
of photogrammetric methods. Each has its specific 
advantages and limitations, all the way from pre- 
senting a birdseye view of general conditions to 
an engineering map of high precision which can be 
made the basis of studies of many kinds. 

Such surveys appear to have wide applicability 
on the railroads, e.g., preliminary to and as a 
part of actual construction work. Indeed, a number 
of roads already have used this relatively new 
form of engineering service for construction and 
relocation work, grade separation projects, ter- 
minal surveys, examination of high-water con- 
ditions and other types of investigations. In the 
maps resulting, every detail of the landscape— 
tracks, bridges, buildings, property lines, cuts, 
fills, water courses, etc.—is faithfully reproduced 
to accurate scale. Furthermore, by using stere- 
opticon cameras and advanced techniques, it is 
asserted that height and depth variations of as 
little as two feet can be detected. 

Such surveys should prove highly useful to the 
railroad engineer—not only in doing his actual 
work, but in helping him “sell” desirable projects 
to his management or to the public. Such visual 
presentation might often succeed in conveying an 
impression of what is proposed when a straight- 
line engineering drawing would fail. A roadmaster 
expounded the opinion recently that an aerial map 
of his territory, showing every inch of the aline- 
ment of his track, every railroad and highway 
grade crossing, every bridge, building and service 
facility, every waterway and every point of pos- 
sible emergency, would be of great value to him 
in planning his work and keeping track of his 
forces. 

Whether this proposal would be economically 
justifiable or not, there is no doubt about the ap- 
plicability of aerial surveying to strictly engi- 
neering projects. Discussing this subject in the 
July issue of Railway Engineering & Main- 
tenance, Leon T. Eliel, vice-president of Fairchild 
Aerial Surveys, Inc., suggests that habit is the 
chief reason why this new method has as yet made 
slow progress on the railroads. People naturally 
cling to proved methods with which they are famil- 
iar. Too much reliance on habit, however, may be 
a costly indulgence when it stands in the way of 
getting work done efficiently and economically. 
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DIESEL SHOP PLANNING 


Several railroads have built Diesel maintenance 
and repair shops, or have converted existing shops, 
which have turned out to be entirely inadequate 
for the purpose for which they were intended. This 
situation is understandable because most railroads 
at the outset did not visualize the extent to which 
Diesel-electric motive power would supplant steam 
power and they did not anticipate the amount of 
repair work that these facilities would be called 
upon to handle. Enough experience with Diesel 
power has now accumulated to make it possible for 
a railroad to estimate with reasonable accuracy the 
ultimate Diesel horsepower that it can use econ- 
omically. There has been and there still is, how- 
ever, a lot of fog surrounding the maintenance 
and repair policy. 

The Diesels have been thrown at the mechanical 
departments so rapidly that most of them did not 
have either the time or a sufficient knowledge of 
the problem to establish a definite policy with re- 
spect to Diesel maintenance and repair. The work 
has been handled almost on an emergency basis, 
using available services and facilities, most of them 
outside the railroad, for the supply of replacement 
and reconditioned parts. This situation has begun 
to change to some extent and the railroads are 
gradually taking on more of the repair and re- 
conditioning work in their own shops as they have 
acquired more knowledge of the intricacies of 
Diesel engines and electrical equipment, and as the 
volume of repairs has increased. It is doubtful that 
the railroads can or will want to manufacture and 
overhaul many of the precision-built parts required 
to keep a Diesel locomotive in good running con- 
dition but they will take on all work that can be 
done advantageously in their own shops. 

The trend toward the making of repairs in rail- 
road shops was recognized by a Purchases and 
Stores Division committee of the A.A.R., re- 
porting on Diesel locomotive parts at the recent 
Chicago meeting. After pointing out the increasing 
number of parts being repaired in railroad shops 
and the increasing number of railroads making 
repairs, the committee said, “Our investigation 
clearly indicates that it is to a railroad’s advantage 
to consider the repairs of component parts on its 
own property. All studies that we have made in- 
dicate that there are worthwhile savings to be made 
in company repairs versus repairs outside of 
company shops.” 

The extent to which this trend develops will, 
of -course, have a direct bearing on the magnitude 
and the kind of repair facilities needed for Diesel 
locomotives. This swing toward railroad-shop re- 
pairs must be gaged correctly if Diesel shops in 
the planning stage are to have the capacity to 
handle the work coming their way in the future. 
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The signals (left) are the searchlight type, this view being at the south end of the 
siding at King. The control machine (below) for the entire territory is located in the 
dispatcher’s office at Murphysboro, Ill. 
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Gulf, Mobile & Ohio project on 58.5 mi. of single track has 


eliminated numerous train stops, reduced the number of sidings, 





aided in eliminating helper locomotives and saved train time 


0.1.0. HELPS TRAINS OVER GRADES 





Car Capacities of C.T.C.-Controlled Passing Tracks Between A; a means of reducing delays and generally in- 





Murphysboro, Ill., and North Cairo creasing the efficiency and safety of train operation, 
the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio has installed centralized 
Location Number of Cars traffic control on 58.5 mi. of single track between 
Murphysboro, IIl., and North Cairo. This territory 

Etherton 98 2. . ‘ ; 
ne ll 112 is a portion of the route between Chicago and Mobile, 
} Mountain Glen 70 Ala., via St. Louis, Mo.—Murphysboro being 90 mi. 
| King 106 south of St. Louis. On the operating division between 
Mill Creek 95 East St. Louis and North Cairo, train movements 
Tamms (yard) ; aatiie : é : 
Davis 98 were previously authorized by timetable and train 


orders, with no automatic block signaling. The cen- 
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Fig. 2—Profile of the railroad in the centralized traffic control 
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tralized traffic control was installed as the first signal- 
ing project on this division because trains were en- 
countering delays in this territory due to heavy 
grades. 

Between Pomona and Alto Pass, 4.5 mi., the grade 
ascends southward, including about 2.5 mi. of 2 per 
cent and 1.75 mi. of 1.42 per cent. From Mountain 
Glen to Alto Pass, about 4 mi., the grade ascends 
northward, varying from 1.57 per cent to 2.12 per 
cent. Throughout these heavy grades between Pomona 
and Mountain Glen, the curves are numerous, and 
range from 4 to 6 deg., with one curve at 7 deg. 
54 min. Between Mountain Glen and Mill Creek, 14 
mi., the line goes up and down over three ridges with 
grades a mile or more long, ranging from 0.8 per 
cent to 1.4 per cent. Between Mill Creek and Tamms, 
7 mi., the grade descends gradually to the south, and 
from Tamms to North Cairo, 16 mi., the grade is 
slightly rolling to level. 

The schedules include two passenger trains and 
four manifest freight trains each way daily. A local 
freight train is operated each way daily except Sunday. 
Extra trains are operated as required, so that the 
number of trains daily may vary from 12 to 14 or 
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more. Helper locomotives were previously required ™ a 
between Murphysboro and Alto Pass, as well as be- — North Cairo 
has tween Mountain Glen and Alto Pass, on all through ee. 
; freight trains operated by steam locomotives. MISSOURI ‘ 
ings, 
“— Longer and Fewer Sidings orn 
As an important part of the improvement program, 
several changes and additions were made in the sid- Fig. I—Map of C.T.C. territory 
ings. The previous sidings at Jonesboro and Weaver 
| were removed, and a new siding was constructed at 
) King. Other sidings were lengthened, the car capa- 
cities being given in an accompanying table. The installed at the siding at Hodges Park, which is 
sidings which were equipped with power switches between Davis and North Cairo. The switches at 
and C.T.C. controlled signals, include Davis, Tamms, Hodges Park are equipped with electric locks, as are 
Mill Creek, King, Mountain Glen, Alto Pass and the other hand-throw switches. At the seven sidings 
Etherton. Also at the south end of Murphysboro a which were equipped with power machines, new No. 
, power switch and C.T.C. signals were installed at 20 turnouts and switches were installed so that long 
the connection between the yard track and the main trains can depart at speeds up to 30 m.p.h. 
track. 
Between Murphysboro and Tamms the distances be- Benefits to Train Operation 
tween power-equipped sidings range from 5 mi. to R 
about 6.5 mi. The block between sidings at Tamms Under the former system of train operation—by 
and Davis is 14 mi. long. On account of the easy timetable and train orders, with no automatic block 
grades between these sidings, the trains can make signals—the train dispatcher for the division between 
better speed than on the hills farther north. For this East St. Louis and North Cairo was located in 
reason no power switches or C.T.C. signals were Murphysboro. Still located at this point, he now 
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operates the C.T.C. control machine to control the 
power switches and signals for authorizing train move- 
ments by signal indication on the 58.5 mi. between 
Murphysboro and North Cairo, and he continues to 
issue train orders on the remainder of the division be- 
tween Murphysboro and East St. Louis. 

Previously the section of heavy grades and curves 
between Mill Creek and Pomona was a bottleneck 
of the entire division. Train speeds were low on ac- 
count of the grades and curves. In numerous in- 
stances the trains lost considerable time when enter- 
ing and leaving the sidings because of the delays and 
stops required when operating the hand-throw switches. 
Under timetable operation, the trains, in numerous 
instances, took siding and waited for long periods 
needlessly, although time and vacant track were 
available for them to be advanced, because with this 
method of train operation the dispatcher had no 
means of knowing exactly where the trains were, 
and he could not change train orders quickly to take 
advantage of changing conditions. 

With the centralized traffic control, on the other 
hand, the illuminated track diagram on the dispatcher’s 
machine indicates the location and progress of each 
train. Accordingly, he can control the power switches 
and signals to authorize trains to move to the best 
advantage. For example, he can favor trains on 
ascending grades to keep them moving all the way 
up and over the crest. In the meantime, when it is 
necessary for a train to take siding, he can plan the 
move so that the minimum number of stops and the 
minimum time are required. Taking advantage of 
the long sidings, many of the meets can be made 
without either train being required to stop. The dis- 
patcher endeavors to plan meets so that, if a train 








is required to stop on a siding, it will be where it 
can be started easily. 

By allowing the trains to keep going without stops 
on ascending grades, the need for helper locomotives 
on trains handled by steam locomotives has been 
eliminated. The elimination of the helpers was fur- 
ther materially expedited by the introduction of 
Diesel-electric locomotives on two of the manifest 
through freights each direction daily. The use of the 
C.T.C., however, is just as important with respect 
to the success of operating the Diesel-electrics be- 
cause the tonnage handled in these trains depends, 
in part, on the opportunity to make a smooth non- 
stop run when approaching and climbing the heavy 
grades in both directions between Pomona and Moun- 
tain Glen. Thus the C.T.C is an essential part of 
the successful operation with both types of locomo- 
tives. 

No heavy grades or curves are present in the 
16 ‘mi. between Tamms and North Cairo, but the 
inclusion of this section in the C.T.C. is highly im- 
portant. North Cairo is the south end of the operat- 
ing division, at which point the train and engine crews 
change. Accordingly, with the C.T.C. in service all 
the way between North Cairo and Murphysboro, the 
train movements can be authorized by signal indica- 
tion on this entire 58.5 mi., without delays which 
would be incurred if train orders were still required 
on a short section. 

This centralized traffic control project was planned 
and installed by signal forces of the Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio under the direction of H. C. Sampson, superin- 
tendent signals—the principal items of signaling equip- 
ment being furnished by the General Railway Signal 
Company. 
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CONCLUDED FIRST RAIL INSTITUTE AT UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 





Among those in attendance at the First Midwestern Institute in Rail Transportation, held in April at the University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn., were these railroad men and transportation students: (Left to right, front row seated) Fred W. Johnson, executive 
general agent, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, Jackson, Miss.; William P. Westphal, attorney, Great Northern, St. Paul, Minn.; Holger A. 
Anderson, assistant to vice-president, Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range, Duluth, Minn.; A. Elmon Balentine, chief clerk to counsel, Boston 
& Albany, Boston, Mass.; Frank J. Lott, executive assistant, G. M. & O., Mobile, Ala.; Dr. Edmund A. Nightingale, associate professor 
of economics and transportation, School of Business Administration, University of Minnesota, and director of the institute; Charles 

Kenniger, trainmaster, D. M. & 1, R., Duluth; Glenn E. Morgan, manager of personnel, Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Chicago; Willard 
V. Anderson, field editor, Trains, Kalmbach Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; and Clayton M. Anderson, student. (Second row) 
Emil S. Novak, chief rate clerk, general traffic department, Minneapolis. The remaining men in the second row are undergraduates at 
the university, excepting fifth from left, William A. Kelch, general agent, passenger department, C. & E. I., Minneapolis. (Third row) 
All are under-graduates excepting second from left, Lt. Col. Myron M. Christy, Transportation Corps., U.S. Army, Minneapolis 
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EX PARTE 166 RATE INCREASES MADE PERMANENT 


No changes in general rate basis from April's interim in- 
crease, but adjustments in commodity and special charges 


may nef the railroads about $68 million more annually 





hie railroads this week were preparing to make effec- 
tive as soon as possible the permanent increases in 
freight rates approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in its final decision in Ex Parte 166. The 
increases — basing traffic computations for a ‘‘con- 
structive normal year” as about 1 per cent below the 
actual volume in 1947 — are estimated by the com- 
mission to produce additional annual revenues of $65,- 
200,000, plus $2,200,000 as the result of a further in- 
crease of 5 per cent authorized to be charged by the 
carriers for protective services against heat and cold. 

The commission’s decision supersedes three previ- 
ous interim increases authorized in the proceeding, 
the last of which, amounting to an overall increase 
of about 4 per cent, came in April, as reported in 
Railway Age of April 24, page 42. The latter increase 
raised the railroads’ freight rates by approximately 
21.4 per cent over the rates in effect last October, at 
which time the first Ex Parte 166 interim increase 
averaging 8.9 per cent was granted. The commission 
now estimates the total increase in net freight revenue 
_over the amount yielded by the rates in effect at the 
time of the initial interim increase to be about $1,- 
535,000,000, or 22.6 per cent; in other words, 1.2 per 
cent more than rates approved in the third interim 
adjustment, but still approximately 7.4 per cent less 
than the overall 30 per cent increase sought by the 
railroads. 


No Dissenters 


The commission’s report on further consideration 
in the case was made public on July 29 and authorizes 
the railroads, as well as water carriers and freight 
forwarders, to publish the necessary tariffs on 15 days’ 
notice. With the exception of Commissioner Rogers, 
who was “necessarily absent,” all members of the com- 
mission, including Colonel J. Monroe Johnson, who 
also is director of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, participated in the consideration and disposition 
of the case. The findings were unanimous, although 
Commissioners Miller, Patterson and Mitchell filed 
separate concurring opinions. The committee of co- 
Operating state commissioners —Potter, of California; 
Mason, of Ohio; and Knight of Louisiana — also 
concurred with the findings of the federal agency. 

Specifically, the commission authorized the rail- 
roads to increase their rates permanently over the 
October, 1947, level by (1) 30 per cent within Eastern 
territory; (2) 25 per cent within Southern territory, 
within zone I of Western Trunk-line territory and 
interterritorially between Southern and Western ter- 
ritories and between those territories on the one hand 
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and Eastern territory on the other; (3) 20 per cent 


within Western territory, other than zone I of 
Western Trunk-line territory; and (4) 22% 


per cent between Western territory generally and 
zone I of Western Trunk-line territory. With the ex- 
ception of the latter, these increases are the same as 
those approved by the commission in its April interim 
report, wherein it authorized an increase of 25 per 
cent between Western territory generally and zone I 
of Western Trunk-line territory. All of the general 
percentage increases are subject to stated limitations 
as maxima. 


Iron Ore Increase Stands 


With respect to protective service charges, the 
commission authorized a 15 per. cent increase over 
the October, 1947, level, or 5 per cent more than that 
approved in its April report. At the same time, the 
commission made permanent another phase of that 


same report — the 18 per cent increase in charges 
for handling iron ore at both upper and lower Great 
Lake ports. 


In addition to authorizing joint rates between rail 
carriers and water or motor carriers to be increased 
to the same extent and in a like manner as authorized 
for all-rail rates, the commission found that where 
application of the authorized increases to base rates 
or charges results in fractional cents, such fractions 
shall be resolved to the nearest quarter cent if the 
base rate or charge is not more than 5 cents, to the 
nearest half cent if the base rate or charge is more 
than 5 cents but not more than 10 cents and to the 
nearest whole cent.if the base rate or charge is more 
than 10 cents. As an exception to the foregoing, how- 
ever, fractions resulting from the application of the 
authorized increases to basic line-haul commodity 
rates on grain, grain products and grain byproducts 
of more than 10 cents shall be resolved to the nearest 
half cent. 

In a notice to the public, which accompanied the 
commission’s findings, W. P. Bartel, secretary of the 
commission, observed that the commission “somewhat 
modifies” its last interim report by making both “in- 
creases and decreases.” Of the newly authorized in- 
creases in freight rates and charges, he said, about 
$34 million will accrue to the Eastern district car- 
riers, about $10 million to the Western district lines, 
$6 million to the Southern region railroads and $17 
million to the Pocahontas region lines. 

“As the increases allowed in October last were 
superimposed upon the increase allowed in the earlier 
decisions in similar application by the carriers, effec- 
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tive July 1, 1946, further increased January 1, 1947, 
the total increases in freight revenues of the Class I 
railroads from June 30, 1946, to and including the 
increases now authorized, are estimated by members 
of the commission’s staff as about $2,550,000,000, or 
approximately 44 per cent,” Mr. Bartel’s notice said. 
“These figures relate to freight alone and do not in- 
clude increases in other operating revenue of the 
carriers from increases allowed in passenger, mail, 
compensation for transporting express, and other 
operating revenues, which for Class I railroads aggre- 
gate about $365 millions a year. . . . The commission’s 
staff points out that these estimates are based on the 
assumption that the states will follow the same gen- 
eral pattern,” in approving higher intrastate rates. 

The additional annual revenue of $65,200,000 which 
the commission sees accruing to the railroads is ex- 
pected to result from the new maximum rates which 
have been approved for various commodities, princi- 
‘pally coal and coke, iron and steel and other mine 
products. In this connection, the commission’s find- 
ings provide for an average increase of about 10 cents 
per ton for coal, with a new maximum rate of 40 cents 
per ton. 

The commission also limited the increases in rates 
on coal from Illinois mines to East St. Louis, IIl., 
and Alton, when for movement beyond by barge to 
points on the Mississippi river, Winona, Minn., and 
north, to 16 cents per net ton — the present maximum 
is 12 cents — and 20 cents per net ton from western 
Kentucky mines, from which origin there previously 
had been no maximum. It also prescribed that the 
increase in coal rates to the North Atlantic ports, 
Hampton Roads, Va., and north, when for movement 
beyond by water in coastwise service, and in the rates 
from New England ports to the interior on coal reach- 
ing such ports by water, shall not exceed 20 cents per 
net ton, as compared with the present increase of 30 
cents per net ton. 

As for other commodities, the commission has 
raised from 14 cents per 100 Ib. to 16 cents the maxi- 
mum increase on aluminum, railway car axles, copper, 
brass, bronze articles, iron and steel, scrap iron and 
steel, lead, zinc, nails, spikes, pig iron, rails and rail- 
way track material, tin or terne plate scrap, trucks, 
iron and steel wire and tanks and tank material. Com- 
modities on which maximum permissible increases 
were reduced include cement, from 6 cents per 100 
lb. to 4 cents; brick and tile, from 6 cents to 3 cents; 
clay, from 6 cents to 1% cents, when moved in open 
cars; conduit, clay or shale, from 6 cents to 3 cents; 
citrus fruits, from 22 cents to 20 cents; lime, from 10 
cents to 6 cents; phosphate rock and phosphatic sand 
and clay from 6 cents to 5 cents; wood pulp from 20 
cents to 14 cents; and sugar from 20 cents to 12 cents. 

The commission also has established maximum in- 
creases on other commodities, including 22 cents per 
100 Ib. on edible nuts; 144 cents on pyrites cinder; 8 
cents on animal glue; 30 cents on wool and mohair ; and 
6 cents on roofing chips, gypsum, soapstone or talc, 
when moved in closed cars, and 1144 cents when hauled 
in open cars. Barytes, feldspar, fluorspar, aplite rock 
and kyanite ore were giveri a new 6 cents per 100 Ib. 
maximum increase, while clay, concrete or earthen 
drain tile or sewer pipe and fittings now have a maxi- 
mum rate of 3 cents per 100 lb. Among other new 
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maximums fixed are roofing, siding or sheathing, 16 
cents per 100 lb.; paper scrap, rags and cotton waste, 
11 cents; unmixed grain syrup, 12 cents; cotton linter 
pulp, 14 cents; wood excelsior, 14 cents; and salt 
cake (sodium sulphate), 6 cents per 100 Ib. 

That the commission may be asked in the near 
future to consider another freight increase request 
from the railroads was indicated in the concurring 
expressions of Commissioners Miller, Patterson and 
Mitchell. The former said he concurred in the results 
of the commission’s report insofar as “some increases” 
are allowed, but added that the report “falls short” 
of meeting the financial needs of the carriers. “Even 
if the earnings estimated for a ‘constructive normal 
year’ are realized, the percentage returns on the rate 
bases found in the report obviously will be too low 
in the Eastern district and the Southern region as 
compared with that for the Western district,” Com- 
missioner Miller said. 

Commissioner Patterson said he was in “general 
agreement” with the views expressed by Commissioner 
Miller. 

“T am further of the opinion,” he added, “that 
in view of increases in railroad wages .. . and in the 
cost of materials and supplies, which have recently oc- 
curred but which are not given consideration in the 
report, and others which are imminent, this proceed- 
ing should be held open so that appropriate action in 
the light of these further increases may be taken 
promptly.” 


"The Public Must Pay" 


Commissioner Mitchell observed that it was “evi- 
dent” to him that the railroads will have to have 
an additional increase in revenues if there are further 
increases in wages and other expenses. “The rail- 
roads have little control over expenses, particularly 
wages,” he added. “They have no power to fix rates 
and thus have little control over their revenues. They 
are in competition with government subsidized water- 
ways, and in recent years with the expanding activi- 
ties of the air and motor lines. Rate increases have to 
come from the pockets of the public, yet the railroads 
must have sufficient revenue to meet increased costs.” 

The commission, meanwhile, held that it would be 
“speculative” on its part to attempt to evaluate the 
effect of further increases in prices of materials and 
labor that to a certain extent may be imminent. “On 
the other hand,” it said, “there are some indications 
that in certain respects our estimate of future traffic 
may be too conservative, but here again, it would 
be unduly speculative for us upon the basis of present 
information to attempt to balance possible traffic in- 
creases upon one class of commodities, as agricultural 
products, against possible losses in other commodities 
due to the immediate or remote consequences of in- 
dustrial disturbances due to labor disputes, shortages 
of material, etc. If conditions change sufficiently to 
require modification of our conclusion with respect 
to the general revenue features of the case, the way 
is always open for those injuriously affected, whether 
carriers or their patrons, to bring the matter to our 
attention.” 

The commission said that ‘the issues presented by 
the petitioners were “necessarily compiex.” The pro- 
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ceeding, it added, is, in effect, one such as was con- 
templated by the Hoch-Smith Resolution, and is es- 
sentially like the situation presented at the close of 
federal control in World War I both with respect 
to the amounts of the increase sought, ratably and in 
the aggregate, as well as by reason of the grounds 
urged for relief. 

The commission also commented that Ex Parte 166 
differed from other general rate cases in many re- 
spects. “While it is based upon necessities growing out 
of increases in wages and materials costs, and changes 
in the consist and volume of traffic (notably passen- 
ger traffic), the economic situations that formed the 
ground for the initial petition have continued and 
changed, and have increased in severity while the 
case was on hearing,” the commission said. 

The railroads filed three petitions in the case. Their 
original petition of July 3, 1947, was amended on 
July 23, while two supplemental petitions, each call- 
ing for higher increases than previously sought, were 
filed September 5, 1947, and December 3, 1947. The 
latest application, in which the overall average in- 
crease of 30 per cent was sought, was based on further 
increased costs for wages and changes in operating 
rules affecting wages, effective November 1, 1947, 
amounting to $96,350,000 yearly, including payroll 
taxes, and on the pending wage dispute involving the 
three hold-out operating unions. It was estimated by 
the carriers at the time that a settlement with those 
three brotherhoods would raise the Class I railroads’ 
operating costs by another $68,350,000 yearly. 


Traffic Estimated 


The commission, in the course of its 99-page mimeo- 
graphed report, said it regarded the railroads’ esti- 
mate that their 1948 freight traffic would amount to 
630,173,700,000 ton-miles as “somewhat too low” to 
serve as a reliable guide. “A reasonably close basis 
seems to us to be the 647,358,500,000 ton-miles, which 
was estimated in part and in part calculated by the 
railroad petitioners for 1947, although their estimate 
was about 7.3 billion ton-miles, or slightly over 1 per 
cent, below the actual performance for that year,” it 
continued. “We accept for the normal, constructive 
year, 647,358,500,000 ton-miles upon the basis of this 
record”, 

The commission found that the index of future in- 
dustrial production used by the secretary of agricul- 
ture has “elements” of uncertainty that make it an 
unsafe guide for the estimation of the normal course 
of freight traffic, save in a rough way. The depart- 
ment, using various industrial production indices, 
had estimated that freight traffic in 1948 would fall 
within the range of 700 billion to 770 billion ton- 
miles. The commission also said that could not ac- 
cept the estimate of the National Association Railroad 
& Utilities Commissioners that there would be a 5 per 
cent increase in passenger-miles in 1948, as compared 
with 1947, 

The commission observed that the “going” aver- 
age freight revenue per ton-mile, approximately 1.279 
cents as of May 6, is the highest shown for Class I 
roads since the creation of the commission in 1887 
and is apparently higher than at any time since 1873. 
That figure was approached, it went on, only in the 
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year 1921, when the average receipts per ton-mile 
amounted to 1.275 cents. The railroads’ December 
petition, it added, sought rates which would yield an 
average revenue per ton-mile of 1.380 cents. 

According to the commission, the increases already 
permitted under Ex Parte 166, as applied to the traf- 
fic of the “constructive normal year,” would yield 
freight revenues of $8,281,100,000. “In addition to in- 
creases in their revenues authorized in this proceed- 
ing and in Ex Parte 162... petitioners have realized 
substantial increases in their passenger fares and 
charges, both interstate and generally on intrastate 
traffic, in their pay for transporting the mails, and 
in revenues from express privileges, all within the 
last two years,” the report added. ‘Other proceedings 
are pending before us and before certain of the state 
regulating authorities in which the petitioners are 
seeking further increases.” 

By November 1, 1947, the commission’s report con- 
tinued, the average index prices for materials and 
supplies other than coal and oil had increased 55.7 per 
cent over the pre-Pearl Harbor basis; coal and oil 
had increased 96.3 per cent; and all materials and 
supplies 68.3 per cent. “While the increases in the 
prices of materials and supplies other than fuel have 
been significant, the increases in wages and fuel prices 
have been somewhat more sharp, and have had a 
greater effect in increasing the operating expenses of 
the petitioners,” the commission said. “Thus for the 10 
years, 1936-1945, inclusive, the annual expenditures of 
the Class I roads for materials and miscellaneous 
have been at the average rate of almost exactly one- 
third of the total expenditures for labor (salaries and 
wages) and fuel (steam locomotives) for the same 
year, while for the year 1946 the expenditures for 
the former were but 29.06 per cent of the total out- 
lay for labor and fuel. 

“This reflects both increases in wages and in the 
cost of fuel and a simultaneous reduction in the use 
of other materials and supplies. The financial situation 
of the carriers, and the difficulty in securing desired 
and needed materials for repairs and replacements, 
were factors in disturbing this correlation. The de- 
crease from 1945 in the amount expended in 1946 for 
other materials and supplies, approximately $152 mil- 
lion, or 10 per cent of the amount for 1945, coupled 
with the sharp reduction in the ratio of such expendi- 
tures in 1946 to the expenditures for wages and fuel, 
indicates maintenance and repairs were subnormal, 
and indicates also that maintenance of the physical 
plant was being deferred appreciably.” 

“The position of the water carrier brings into focus 
a basic issue which is in need of clarification,” the com- 
mission commented. “These carriers rightfully inter- 
vened in this proceeding and seek such protection 
as the law may afford in any possible revision of the 
railroad rate structure. The effect of railroad rates on 
the ability of water lines, as well as other transporta- 
tion agencies, to compete with the rail carriers in 
furnishing adequate and efficient service is one of the 
factors to be considered under the amended Interstate 
Commerce Act, interpreted in the light of national 
transportation policy. But interests of competing car- 
riers are not the only considerations we must take 
into account under the statute. Since the creation of 
this commission, Congress, the courts and the com- 
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mission itself have recognized that, in the exercise 
of the regulatory function, we must have due regard 
for the welfare of the entire nation and all of its vari- 
ous component interests that may be affected by trans- 
portation.” 

The commission went on to say that, in determin- 
ing the issues presented by the water lines, it must 
weigh their interests along with those of all others 
who may be affected by the results of the proceed- 
ing. “These various interests, experience has shown, 
do not always coincide but sometimes conflict,” the 
commission added. “Manifestly, a just conclusion in 
such circumstances may require that some interests 
yield sufficiently to permit due recognition of the 
rights of others concerned with the results.” 

“Water transportation always has had some influ- 


ence on rail rate structures,” the commission said. “In 
recent decades, its lower costs have forced many 
downward adjustment of rail rates, particularly in 
transcontinental and certain coastwise rates. In other 
cases, joint rail-water rates of large interterritorial 
scope have been evolved. Recent large increases in 
water carrier costs, coupled with the difficulties ex- 
perienced by some branches of the industry in restor- 
ing services interrupted by the war, have caused re- 
versal of the competitive positions of water and rail 
carriers. This reversal is, of course, the basis of the 
problems we now face in adjusting rail and water 
rates with due regard for the rights of both rail and 
water carriers and for our responsibilities to the pub- 
lic. The questions presented are complex in a high 
degree.” 





TIE RENEWALS DOWN SLIGHTLY IN 1947 


Replacements reported by Class | roads in United States and Canada 


continued at low levels, although some lines showed substantial increases 


Bin conditions that were responsible for a slump in 
1946 of 14.4 per cent in the number of tie renewals 
by the Class I roads in the United States and Canada, 
compared with the previous year, continued to pre- 
vail in some degree during 1947, as indicated by the 
fact that this measure of activity in the industry 
showed a further slight increase of 0.76 -per cent be- 


low 1946. While 60 class I roads in the United States 


installed more ties per mile of maintained track in 
1947 then they did in 1946, 62 roads in this country 
and three in Canada installed fewer ties last year. 
Two roads installed the same number of ties as in the 
previous year. 

These activities resulted in the Class I roads in 





Installing a new treated crosstie. Tie renewals per mile of track for the country as a whole were practically the same in 1947 as in 


the previous year 
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the United States inserting 35,299,803 new wood 
treated ties, 1,798,210 new wood untreated ties, 191,- 
103 second-hand ties and 556 ties other than wood, 
making a grand total of 37,289,672 ties of all classes 
installed in 1947. This total is 272,711 less than for 
1946, a decrease of 0.76 per cent, and is lower than 
in any year for which figures are available, includ- 








ing even the low point of the depression, reached in 
1933, when a total of 37,295,716 ties were inserted. 
Last year three roads in Canada inserted 7,056,896 
new wood ties, a decrease of 360,407, or 5.2 per cent, 
as compared with 1946. 

Since the amount of new rail laid in 1947 was sub- 
stantially higher than that laid in 1946, the decrease 





Statistics of Crosstie Renewals on Leading Railroads in the United States and Canada for the Calendar Year 


Ending December 31, 1947 
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Det. & Mack... Los edecvcvceees 275.78 36,099 131 105 4.4 3.5 2.22 ,009 249 21.93 
WD EGE Ae IMOLE LANES 5 5.0.5. 050, 514/050: 149.26 10,084 68 66 2.2 2.1 3.08 450,321 208 3.82 
SRM r sain os fasta ein ara ao bos fhe lor euste. 6% 4,709.09 290,364 62 72 2.1 2.4 2.85 13,885,890 176 1.91 
7d. 116 138 3.6 4.4 2.34 5,867,717 271 4.51 
99 110 3.7 4.1 3.40 300,300 328 3.97 
75 59 2.5 2.0 3.16 742,836 238 5.46 
93 88 3.1 3.0 3.07 7,726,409 286 4.36 
76 108 2.6 3.7 2.88 694,714 220 3.43 
87 83 3.0 2.9 3.58 209,895 285 6.19 
73 114 2.4 3.7 2.81 64,588,333 206 2.22 
135 150 4.3 4.8 2.85 8,000,874 384 3.61 
a 3 od 0.1 ane 1,995,516 a ws 
41 41 1.4 1.4 2.67 17,804 109 6.27 
99 99 3.3 3.3 2.60 2,490,364 258 3.82 
153 176 5.4 6.2 3.10 9,471 476 13.60 
80 118 2.6 3.9 3.24 550,571 260 3.53 
100 112 3.2 3.6 2.70 9,858,302 269 3.20 
83 106 2.7 3.3 2.81 131,734,118 232 2.70 
A.C 182 223 6.3 Ta 1.93 620,342 411 9.46 
B. & O 1,036,970 100 152 3.5 5.3 2.54 29,505,868 255 2.60 
Boek. 13,773 28 37 0.9 1.2 3.41 1,511,785 97 0.94 
C. of N. J 76,507 82 96 2.9 3.4 2.57 2,615,670 212 3.39 
C. of Pa 53,009 113 * 4.0 - 3.04 1,321,709 343 4.40 
C. & E. I 80,068 60 113 2.0 3.6 2.39 4,031,716 145 2.43 
C.& I 19,340 114 157 3.9 5.3 3.14 496,967 357 4.04 
C. Leb 90,928 124 74 4.0 2.4 2.41 2,272,032 299 5.77 
D. Te i 43,040 72 56 2.5 1.9 2.55 1,733,328 178 4.91 
E. J.& E 52,257 61 96 2.0 3.1 2.38 2,630,617 146 2.99 
Ill 46,411 73 82 2.4 2 2.18 1,901,550 159 7Al 
91,525 116 136 4.1 4.8 3.47 2,255,146 401 6.74 
47,255 219 203 7.0 6.5 2.26 675,281 496 22.84 
1,905,974 89 98 3.1 3.4 2.87 61,139,853 256 2.31 
8,356 108 87 4.0 3.2 3.51 1,723,334 379 12.45 
364,925 128 122 4.6 4.3 2.73 7,919,351 350 4.49 
978 75 76 2.9 2.9 2.72 236,624 206 9.90 
89,814 77 87 2.7 3.0 2.76 3,368,172 213 2.29 
843.38 84,325 100 100 3.3 3.3 2.52 2,533,202 252 3.60 
44,770.05 4,210,535 94 112 3.3 3.9 2.75 128,492,547 258 2.74 
7,772.26 684,676 88 106 2.9 3.5 2.64 23,621,218 233 1.85 
4,297.16 488,740 114 81 3.7 2.6 2.40 13,321,196 273 2.17 
408.00 21,1 52 168 1.8 5.9 2.54 1,191,400 132 0.81 
926.39 92,488 100 96 3.2 3.1 2.05 2,847,544 205 1.65 
13,403.81 1,287,082 96 99 3.1 3.2 2.51 40,981,358 241 1.89 
548.13 120,135 219 178 7.2 5.9 2.77 1,658,590 608 6.95 
106.41 10,913 103 * 3.4 ** 2.95 323,689 303 747 


Footnote references appear on page 30. 
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Cost of 

























the perio 


b Not reported. 


{These are storekeepers’ average costs for the ties charged out and used. They are not actual costs or the price paid for ties purchased 


*The Central Railroad of Pennsylvania commenced operations in August, 1946; formerly part of the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 
**The Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay became a Class I road January 1, 1947; formerly a Class II road. 


***The Toledo, Peoria & Western made no report for 1945 and 1946. 
a Totals for the Great Lakes region and for the United States include figures for the Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern for three months ending 


March 31, 1947, on which date this road discontinued operations. 


Cost of New 
Number of new Wood 
Total wood Per cent wood crosstie 
number crosstie of wood cross- renewals 
of new renewals crosstie : tie per thous- 
Miles of wood per mile of renewals Average Estimated renewals sand 
maintained _crossties maintained to all ties cost of total per equated 
track laid in track in track new crossties mile of — gross 
occupied replace- wood in all main- ton- 
by _ ment 5-year 5-year ties maintained tained miles 
Road crossties in 1947 1947. average 1947 average treatedf tracks track (cents) 
Southern _ (continued) 
REN Re kchebeecGonssssenee 141.22 18,711 132 205 4.3 6.6 2.59 436,508 340 5.11 
A.C ls oe PebNSDs sb okesese 7,393.35 1,876,108 254 233 8.4 7.9 2.52 22,446,621 617 02.47 
TEMG eG isc GcLiabeeeebsoeeien 2,390.47 56,419 149 148 5.3 5.1 2.05 6,698,700 305 7.04 
ON 5. 5 Ree eee 426.91 79,961 187 204 6.5 re! 2.30 1,233,527 430 16.05 
OS OR ay he ee ae 769.06 73,495 96 73 3.3 2.5 AY if 2,246,918 265 2.04 
OT | een 414.70 87,813 212 168 7.0 5.5 2.66 1,260,690 433 3.58 
oS 4 0 a eee 205.44 37,140 181 171 5.4 5.4 2.29 92,018 414 28.21 
ERTS ay Ge bis ibe Gis sow ios 1,148.03 224,083 195 173 6.7 6.0 2.74 3,344,383 503 tae 
MRS haiE skies cechesckoweks 37.3 9,19 112 184 3.7 6.0 2.52 1,338,976 275 5.42 
MES Suc ck bee caas eos scnsd 460.35 92,561 201 250 7.5 9.3 se 1,241,838 307 21.41 
Le OF 2 Sr eerie 464.73 97,359 209 160 6.7 5.1 . 2.83 1,462,677 393 9.17 
G. M. & O. (Incl. Alton)........ 3,540.53 829,054 234 236 7.5 7.6 2.43 10,990, "418 559 10.20 
I. C. (Incl. G. & S. I. & YEMV) 9,851.78 1,947,147 198 210 6.5 6.9 2.39 30,038,435 471 6.84 
SS. EER ait panne 6,718.46 01,149 134 143 4.7 5.0 2.49 19,236,929 334 4.07 
Ly OS eee cere enre 173.25 27,951 161 135 5.1 4.3 2.63 50,873 424 25.96 
SRY 2 Se 1,447.36 123,440 85 165 3.1 6.0 2.13 3,967,214 182 2.85 
N. POPREN MsS og esssy noon exe 289.83 67,933 234 215 8.2 7.4 3.03 30,073 710 6.82 
ND ree he eee asin ae ex 844.96 193,146 229 260 7.8 8.8 2.57 2,470,215 471 20.55 

OL SS See een ee aes 5,345.38 915,009 171 186 5.7 6.2 2.44 16.150,786 417 6.03 
EMR nee oc Cotieyte iss 8,612.02 1,109,106 129 143 4.2 4.6 2.95 26,633,634 379 5.44 
PE PEOMIL. S Sains sascoesicee= 342.00 51,915 152 158 5.0 5.2 2.53 1/035,576 298 9.80 
DEEMED ECoG waicws sive eee bese 184.83 22,985 124 207 4.1 6.8 2.60 562,900 321 5.51 

DRM ieee Sse cuee mu hnewcs 52,256.53 9,312, "725 178 185 5.9 6.2 2.51 156,852,188 437 6.68 
Northwestern Region 
CDS eee 11,181.75 1,184,228 106 113 3.6 3.8 2.27 33,160,975 238 5.37 
COSC Rae ey eee 1,872.53 250,552 134 143 4.5 4.8 2.70 5,553,011 329 5.69 
C. M. St. P.& P... 13,542.45 1,969,419 145 143 4.7 4.6 2.27 41,902,764 323 6.56 
OU AR Oe SES (ere 2,147.43 49,156 116 123 3.9 4.2 2.43 6,367 ,237 281 Tas 
ULES SS Serre 1,098.65 61,986 56 80 1.9 24 2.21 3,272,880 120 1.80 
US RS f pe ae 514.88 70,922 138 144 4.7 4.8 2.27 1,518,268 293 10.52 
DL A 2 AS eee ee 207.00 54,503 263 321 9.0 10.9 2.10 07,993 523 11.53 
STN ee cw ec meawsiccu tes 10,236.82 1,265,282 124 139 4.0 4.5 2.20 31,541,085 269 4.88 
Oy 2 eee 274.24 30,24 110 216 3.6 7.3 241 43,763 240 9.64 
RUBE Mc seis Lian woe wets ers dni ds 238.78 35,575 149 136 5.0 4.6 2.69 716,340 271 29.48 
i 8 eee 1,564.21 235,479 151 132 5.0 4.4 2.49 4,723,985 338 12.39 
M. St. P. & S.S. M. (Incl. Wis. C.) 4,810.54 535,453 111 95 Wf 3.2 2.14 14,397,757 234 6.94 
ly SE eae See aes 9,266.38 607,756 66 89 2.3 3.1 1.99 26,896,203 131 2.69 
Sy ESS seer es 177.30 54,670 308 353 10.6 12.2 Sou 15,147 456 22.94 
3 Oy ee eee 1,130.07 191,369 169 248 5.6 8.1 2.57 3,442,968 430 7.33 
UMM CE emeren coca cer ks.s pes 58,263.03 6,796,599 117 126 3.9 4.2 2.25 175,460,376 257 5.44 
Central pate Region: 
ely 2 Oe ae eres ae 19,230.74 1,699,430 88 85 2.9 2.8 1.94 58,403,757 172 2.12 
C. B. & 5 Ris eterew ees eekaencs 11,854.49 86,012 75 147 2.4 4.8 2.16 36,606,665 161 va fi 
(lg 8 1) 2) Ee eee peeeee ees 9,522.59 683,918 72 121 2.4 4.0 2.21 28,446,365 159 2.69 
CN 2 SEI er ene einer neem 827.04 77,364 94 102 3.1 3.4 2.25 2,481,120 210 4.33 
C. & ieee Eee Ee ee ee 106.05 2,990 28 51 1.0 1.8 2.81 308,200 79 28.72 
-; & R. G. W. (Incl. D. & S. L.). 3,451.79 136,235 39 37 1.3 1.2 2.64 10,772,600 104 1.94 
F. W. & D. t eta canvecneee eee 1,032.43 126,956 123 121 4.1 4.0 2.28 3,073,031 280 6.77 
Northwestern Pac............... 420.40 48,293 115 204 4.0 x fe 2.86 1,218,839 305 9.13 
Le a tN eee 11,804.36 1,107,343 94 119 3.0 3.8 2.55 36,730,345 237 2.22 
(Ue ty 3 | eee Sie ee rea 277.96 8, 30 *EE 1.0 eM 1.91 631 58 3.88 
LS 2 ee eee See ere 13,168.62 986,663 75 122 2.7 4.3 2.03 37,181,346 152 1.48 
PMU Ke rere. RSa een wc wese sees 74, 11,543 162 87 5.8 34 2.77 10,394 396 5.52 
OS ee eer eee 1,531.50 532,755 348 238 11.6 8.0 3.10 4,582,745 777 9.30 
BOM eto nieGanawert cess ae 73,299.36 6,307,873 86 115 2.9 3.8 2.19 220,883,038 187 2.34 
Southwestern pniion: 
JS ES | eae eee 148.34 23,860 161 189 5.4 6.4 2.28 441,700 367 2.96 
BIO ese ciboxsec eure ewes 178.27 30,114 169 112 5.4 3.6 2.30 357,985 388 6.87 
1 CUD (SSSR eae epee ani we ener nets 1,420.97 196,122 138 123 4.6 4.1 2.16 4,258,600 298 4.81 
3 08 eee a ee 1,276.58 89,997 70 174 2.2 5.5 2.19 4,041,290 154 1.91 
yf UP CRS eae ene eer 350.11 24,904 71 54 2.4 1.8 2.33 1,036,325 166 3.82 
| L. aos oe ee oe aes 875.39 113,484 130 290 4.0 8.9 2.09 2,848,336 272 6.25 
ieee 355.93 22,855 64 58 2.2 2.0 2.26 1,053,550 145 12.45 
LE Ss CERES eee eee teeta ee eae 3,902.13 425,370 109 201 3.5 6.4 2.36 12,276,900 258 4.88 
M. A ees ee eee 8,914.80 1,416,477 159 112 5.1 3.6 2.34 27,509,555 371 5.00 
ote Obe oF 2’ Ee ee 227.62 32,209 142 172 4.6 5.6 2.26 96,300 320 4.73 
OOS NS ee 136.99 26,006 190 223 6.6 7.8 2.12 394,530 401 50.49 
Le Dy OS 4 | CRs eae 763.63 111,935 147 158 4.8 5.2 2.25 2,310,000 329 5.70 
LSS SS Gea ee eee ere 6,229.33 801,030 129 122 4.1 3.9 2.15 19,617,689 270 5.13 
Ce PT OS OY Se eee 148.39 17,428 117 99 3.8 3.2 2.12 64,729 247 4,43 
SY By 3 er eee 1,873.05 344,919 184 182 5.9 5.8 2.30 5,807,698 423 5.25 
SSO US Cee eee 355.15 43,887 124 134 4.3 4.7 2.30 1,024,300 285 13.63 
BRM ONCROSEs oicwenaascsvcecunes 5,442.58 611,717 112 117 4.0 4.2 2.09 15,309,754 235 3.98 
[LSS RS ere eee 2,271.27 390,721 172 208 5.9 rh 2.14 6,639,850 367 3.93 
Oy | Se eens eee ener 210.16 16,937 81 102 2.5 3.2 2.23 665,787 174 13.77 
PUMP SLR WAG Sh Goan wee ee 35,080.69 4,739,972 135 144 4.4 4.7 2.24 106,954,878 301 4.72 
Grand Total, U.S. a4.......... 330,350.95 37,098,013 112 127 3.7 4.2 2.44 992,648,135 270 3 64 
Canadian Roads: 

PEE SA caso skw peak ene sew. 26,899.00 3,859,827 143 158 4.9 5.4 1.91 78,859,271 247 b 
cca orc ewaveneous 21,111.00 3,083,824 146 146 5.1 5.1 2.04 60,818,599 267 5.63 
EMI: chicka veGnbeeeseews 693.60 113,245 163 189 5.7 6.5 2.25 1,970,550 223 1.02 

during 
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in crosstie renewals presents something of an enigma. 
One explanation may be in the fact that some roads 
are in the trough of the tie-renewal cycle. Another 
factor is that the cost of a new tie in track has risen 
to the point where there has been some curtailment of 
renewals to keep within budget allotments. Also, labor 
shortages continued to prevail in some areas in 1947, 
and in such localities some reduction in tie allotments 
may have been necessary to give priority to the in- 
stallation of new rail with the force available, at the 
expense of programmed work of other types. 

The comparisons given above are drawn from the 
tabulation of statistics of tie renewals compiled for 
the Committee on Ties of the American Railway En- 
gineering Association by the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics of the Association of American Railroads, and 
are based on reports made to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by the roads in the United States, and 
made directly to the bureau by the Canadian roads. 
These statistics are reproduced here in condensed 
form. 

The figures for 1947 are based on reports from 128 
roads, including one — the Atlanta & St. Andrews 
Bay — which reported for the first time, it having 
become a Class I road on January 1, 1947. Dropped 
from the list are the Alton, which merged with the 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio in June, 1947; the Denver & 
Salt Lake, which became part of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western in April, 1947; the Pere Marquette, 
which merged with the Chesapeake & Ohio in June, 
1947; and the Missouri & Arkansas and the Pitts- 
burg, Shawmut & Northern, both of which have 
ceased operations. Of the roads reporting 125 are in 
the United States and 3 are in Canada. 


Outstanding Individual Records 


The relatively slight decline in the total number of 
ties installed in 1947 was reflected in a decrease in 
that year of one tie (113 to 112) in the average 
number of new wood ties inserted per mile of main- 
tained track. On the other hand some roads made tie 
installations at substantially increased rates over 1946. 
Among these were the Western Pacific, from 123 to 
348; the Louisiana & Arkansas, from 25 to 130; the 
New York Connecting, from 39 to 125; the Chicago 
& Illinois Midland, from 34 to 114; the Utah, from 
85 to 162; and the Mississippi Central, from 98 to 161. 

Roads on which substantial decreases in tie renew- 
als per mile of track were reported included the Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown, from 269 to 182; the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois, from 142 to 60; the Atlanta & West 
Point, from 214 to 132; the Western of Alabama, 
from 183 to 124; the Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka, from 
248 to 190; the Georgia & Florida, from 253 to 201; 
and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, from 126 to 
75. The two roads that inserted thé same number of 
new ties per mile as in 1946 were the Erie (62) and 
the Lehigh & Hudson River (99). 

From a regional standpoint, the tabulation shows 
that insertions of new wood ties per mile of track in- 
creased in the New England region (85 to 86), the 
Pocahontas region (96 to 99), the Northwestern re- 
gion (104 to 117), and the Southwestern region (115 
to 135). Decreases occurred in the Great Lakes re- 
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gion (97 to 83), the Central Eastern region (102 to 
94), the Southern region (187 to 178), and the Cen- 
tral region (90 to 86). 

For the five years ended with 1947 the averages 


~-of the-number of. new ties inserted per mile of track 


in the several regions were: New England, 80; Great 
Lakes, 106; Central Eastern, 112; Pocahontas, 99; 
Southern, 185; Northwestern, 126; Central Western, 
115; and Southwestern, 144. The five-year average 
for the entire United States was 127. 


Treated Ties Hold Their Own 


During 1947, 49 roads used treated ties exclusively 
in making renewals, as compared with 63 companies 
that reported using such ties exclusively in 1946, and 
66 in 1945. However, only three roads used no treated 
ties, and on the great majority of roads reporting the 
insertion of untreated ties, the numbers used were re- 
latively unimportant. While a total of 1,798,210 new 
untreated ties was installed by the reporting roads of 
the United States, only seven roads reported using an 
excess of untreated ties over treated ties. 

A total of 35,299,803 new treated wood ties were 
used by the reporting roads in the United States last 
year, a decrease of 129,376 ties, or 0.36 per cent, be- 
low the 35,429,179 ties reported for 1946. However, the 
ratio of new treated wood ties to all ties increased 
from 94.3 per cent in 1946 to 94.7 per cent in 1947. 
This figure compares with 94.0 per cent in 1945, 93.4 
per cent in 1944, 91 per cent in 1943, and 89 per cent 
in 1942. The number of untreated ties used in 1947 
decreased 2.3 per cent, and the number of second-hand 
and substitute ties declined 34.4 per cent to 191,659. 

The last two columns of the accompanying table 
give two measures of tie renewal policies with res- 
pect to cost. One of these columns gives the cost of 
renewals per mile of maintained track, while the 
other gives the cost of the renewals per thousand 
equated gross ton-miles. Caution should be exercised, 
however, in comparing these figures because of the 
wide variations in conditions between different sec- 
tions of the country. 

The data in this table cover a total of 330,350.95 
mi. of maintained track in the United States, com- 
pared with 330,630.31 mi. in 1946, a decrease of 279.- 
46 mi. 








Main laboratory building of B. F. Goodrich Company’s research 
center at Brecksville, Ohio 
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The old gray mare beats the “Tom 
Thumb” on the Baltimore & Ohio 
at the Railroad Fair in Chicago 





SCENES 
FROM “WHEELS 
A-ROLLING”’ 













The passage of Lincoln’s funeral 
train lends a somber note to the 
pageant 


The driving of the golden spike on 
the first transcontinental is per- 
formed with original locomotives 
under steam 


The final scene presents the 
“Pioneer Zephyr,” modern locomo- 
tive power and a “live” map of 
strategic railroads 
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RAILROAD BUYING CONTINUES AT HIGH RATE 


Purchases of rail and ties climb from last month; fuel buying is largest in railroads’ history 





1948 RAILWAY PURCHASES* 
Five Month Five Month 





Totals Totals 

May 1948 1947 

(000) (000) (000) 
EGiipMmenic  cicd pj ewustecene $32,775 $341,746 $270,742 
BE kewl acaxsavieesds 6,747 35,812 35,701 
GOSRHIEGE cot anes stscens oe 6,038 26,930 38,780 
Other Material ........ 96,395 478,607 448,704 
Total from Manufacturers $141,955 $883,095 $793,927 
NNR IND 73.940 338513 273,596 





$215,895 $1,221,608 $1,067,523 





*Subject to revision 
**Amount placed on order 





B csendinares for equipment, supplies and fuel by the 
Class I railroads of the United States in the first five 
months of 1948 reached $1,221,000,000, indicating that 
the total for the year probably will be around the $3 
billion mark, possibly even above it. This rate is 14 
per cent above that for the comparable period last 


year, with all items in the Railway: Age breakdown, 
except crossties, showing gains from the five month 
1947 showing. However, crosstie buying during May, 
1948, showed a rise of 9 per cent from April, per- 
haps indicating that an upswing is coming in the pur- 
chase of this item. Expenditures for fuel in May set 
a new high; this was a result of the mine shut-down 
in the spring and of the higher coal prices resulting 
from the settlement of that strike. . 

Diesel-electric locomotives continued to be a big 
factor in railroad equipment orders. During the month 
of May the estimated total of orders for this type of 
motive power reached $24,000,000 for 125 locomo- 
tives and 19 miscellaneous units. Freight car orders 
for May numbered 1,791, at an estimated cost of $7,- 
175,000. Thirty-six passenger-train cars fill out the 
rest of May’s equipment orders. Their cost will ap- 
proximate $1,600,000. 

Inventories continued to rise in April, despite the 
fact that only scrap and miscellaneous material showed 
any increase from March, and that fuel on hand as 
of May 1 was down 7 per cent from the January 1 
figure. The effects of the March-April coal strike of 
course are reflected in the May 1 fuel inventory total. 





MAY* PURCHASES OF MANUFACTURED GOODS (Excl. Equip. & Fuel) 


May ‘48 Compared to 
Other Mays (000) 


May ‘48 Compared to 
Other Months ‘47 and ‘48 (000) 


Five Month Totals ‘48 
and Other Years (000) 


Year Amt. % Change Month Ant. % Change Year Amt. % Change 
1942 $ 75,605 +44 Jan. ‘47 $ 97,962 +11 1942 $383,658 +4] 
1943 66,527 +64 Apr. ’47 110,847 —2 1943 316,980 +71 
1944 87,044 +25 Jan. ‘48 102,510 +7 1944 416,341 +30 
1945 81,481 +34 Feb. ‘48 100,083 +9 1945 403,099 +34 
1946 81,891 +33 Mar, ‘48 118,188 — 8 1946 380,213 +42 
1947 105,379 + 4 Apr. ‘48 111,388 —2 1947 503,334 + 8 
1948 109,180 May ‘48 109,180 1948 541,349 


MAY* PURCHASES OF RAIL 


May ‘48 Compared to 
Other Mays (000) 


Year Ant. % Change Month Ant. 
1942 $6,637 +2 Jan. ‘47 
1943 4599 +47 Apr. ‘47 
1944 6,188 +9 Jan. ‘48 
1945 5,184 +30 Feb. ‘48 
1946 4,968 +36 Mar. ‘48 
1947 6,972 — 3 Apr. ‘48 
1948 6,747 May ‘48 


MAY* PURCHASES OF CROSSTIES 


May ‘48 Compared to 
Other Mays (000) 


Year Amt. % Change Month Ant. 
1942 $6,156 —2 Jan, ‘47 
1943 6,758 —l1 Apr. ‘47 
1944 7,410 —|9 Jan. ‘48 
1945 6,484 —7 Feb. ‘48 
1946 7,915 —24 Mar. ‘48 
1947 8,441 —28 Apr. ‘48 
1948 6,038 May ‘48 


“Subject to revision 
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May ‘48 Compared to 
Other Months ‘47 and ‘48 (000) 


May ‘48 Compared to 
Other Months ‘47 and ‘48 (000) 


4,378 
5,606 


Five Month Totals ‘48 
and Other Years (000) 


% Change Year Amt. % Change 
$7,723 —)3 1942 $23,114 +55 
6,767 — | 1943 22,649 +58 
7,252 —7 1944 32,750 F9 
8,041 —l6 1945 29,032 +23 
8,500 —2| 1946 20,356 +76 
5,212 +28 1947 35,271 + 2 
6,747 1948 35,812 


Five Month Totals ‘48 
and Other Years (000) 


% Change Year Amt. % Change 

$7,421 —l9 1942 $28,084 — 4 

9117 —34 1943 28,431 aa 

5,370 +12 1944 35,095 —23 

+38 1945 28,731 — 6 

+ 8 1946 35,566 —24 

5,938 +9 1947 40,107 —3j 
6,038 1948 26,930 
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MAY* PURCHASES OF FUEL 


May ‘48 Compared to 
Other Mays (000) 


Year Ant. % Change Month 

1942 $34,701 +113 Jan. ‘47 
1943 44,991 + 64 Apr. ‘47 
1944 51,039 + 45 Jan. ‘48 
1945 48, 638 7 ae Feb. ‘48 
1946 30,280 +144 Mar, ‘48 
1947 52,469 + 4] Apr. ‘47 
1948 73,940 May ‘48 


MAY* PURCHASES OF OTHER MATERIAL 


May ‘48 Compared to 
Other Mays (000) 


May ‘48 Compared to 
Other Months ‘47 and ‘48 (000) 


$59,602 


May ‘48 Compared to 
Other Months ‘47 and ‘48 (000) 





Five Month Totals ‘48 
and Other Years (000) 


Ant. % Change Year Amt. % Change 

+24 1942 $168,798 +101 
52,465 +41 1943 224,082 > 3] 
72,296 F2 1944 256,353 + 32 
69,010 +7 1945 233,952 + 45 
67,757 +9 1946 214,15] + % 
55,510 +33 1947 278,726 + 21 
73,940 1948 338,513 


Five Month Totals ‘48 
and Other Years (000) 


Year Amt. % Change Month R % Change Year Amt. % Change 
1942 $62,812 +53 Jan, ‘47 $82,818 +16 1942 $332,460 +44 
1943 55,170 +75 Apr. ‘47 94,963 + 2 1943 265,900 +80 
1944 ° 73,446 +31] Jan, ‘48 89,888 +7 1944 348,496 +37 
1945 68,813 +38 Feb. ‘48 87,664 +10 1945 345,327 +39 
1946 69,008 40 Mar. ‘48 104,082 —7 1946 324,291 +48 
1947 89,966 +7 Apr. ‘48 100,578 — 4 1947 427,956 +12 
1948 96,395 May ‘48 96,395 1948 478,607 


MAY* TOTAL PURCHASES (Excl. Equip.) 


May ‘48 Compared to 
Other Mays (000) 


May ‘48 Compared to 
Other Months ‘47 and ‘48 (000) 


Five Month Totals ‘48 
and Other Years (000) 


Year Ant. % Change Month E % Change Year Amt. % Change 
1942 $110,306 +66 Jan. ‘47 $157,564 +12 1942 $552,456 a 
1943 111,518 +64 Apr. ‘47 163,312 +12 1943 541,062 +6: 
1944 138,083 +33 Jan. ‘48 174,806 +5 1944 672,694 +3] 
1945 130,119 +41 Feb. ‘48 169,093 + 8 1945 637,042 “3 
1946 112,17] +63 Mar, 48 185,945 — 2 1946 594,364 +4€ 
1947 157,848 +16 Apr. ‘48 166,898 +10 1947 782,060 +1: 
1948 183,120 May ‘48 T83,120 1948 879,862 





MAY* INVENTORIES OF RAIL 


May ‘48 Compared to 
Other Mays (000) 
Year Amt. % Change 


May ‘48 Compared to 
Other Months ‘47 and ‘48 (000) 
Month Amt. % Change 
+6 


1942 $22,924 +39 Jan. 1, ‘47 $30,192 

1943 19206 +66 Apr. 1,47 297755 +7 
1944 23,081 +38 Jan. 1,48 32688 —2 
1945. 26,057 +22 Feb. 1.48 36120 —I2 
1946 24119 +32 Mar. 1, 48 37,341 —I5 
1947, 26875 +19 Apr. 1,48 36572 —13 
1948 31,911 May 1, ‘48 31,911 


MAY* INVENTORIES OF OTHER MATERIAL 


May ‘48 Compared to May ‘48 Compared to 
Other Mays (000) Other Months ‘47 and ‘48 (000) 

Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change 

1942 $386,376 +56 Jan. 1, ‘47 $476,625 +27 


1943 373565 +62 Apr. 1, ‘47 519985 +16 
1944 410,114 +47 Jan. 1,48 560711 +8 
1945 448326 +35 Feb. 1,48 570201 +6 
1946 452,861 +33  Mar.1, 48 577078 +5 
1947 535,071 +13. Apr. 1, 48 587390 + 3 
1948 603,972 May 1, ‘48 603,972 


MAY* INVENTORIES OF FUEL 


May ‘48 Compared to 
Other Mays (000) 


May ‘48 Compared to 
Other Months ‘47 and ‘48 (000) 


Year Amt. %Change Month Amt. % Change 
1942 $43,820 +42 Jan. 1, ‘47 $49,873 +25 
1943 55,627 +12 Apr. 1, ‘47 51,207 +21 
1944 51,320 +21 Jon. 1,48 €6606 —7 
1945 51,236 +21 Feb. 1, ‘48 66/27 —T7 
1946 42918 +45 Mar, 1, ‘48 65,071 —5 
1947 55,973 -+1] Apr. 1, ‘48 64,153 — 3 
1948 62,094 May 1, ‘48 62,094 


*Subject to revision 
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MAY* INVENTORIES OF CROSSTIES 


May ‘48 Compared to May ‘48 Compared to 
Other Mays (000) Other Months ‘47 and ‘48 (000) 


Year Amt. %Change Month Amt. % Change 
1942 $65,552 +41 Jan. 1, ‘47 $83,891 +11 
1943 61,016 +52 Apr. 1,’47 97549 —5 
1944 80,463 +15 Jan. 1, ‘48 92,235 + 1 
1945 74,792 +24 Feb. 1, ‘48 93,492 —1 
1946 77,413 +20 Mar. 1,48 98843 —6 
19497 89906 +3. Apr, 1,48 96,782 —4 
1948 92,711 May 1, ‘48 92,711 


MAY* INVENTORIES OF SCRAP 


May ‘48 Compared to 
Other Mays (000) 


May ‘48 Compared to 
Other Months ‘47 and ‘48 (000) 


Year Amt. %Change Month Amt. % Change 
1942 $10,168 +59 Jan. 1, ‘47 $12,572 +29 
1943 10,105 +60 = Apr. 1, ‘47 11,222 +45 


1944 10319 +57 Jan. 1,48 13300 +22 
1945 10414 +56 Feb. 1,48 13336 +22 
1946 10959 +48 Mar. y 48 


16409 — 1 
1947 260 ZT Ar, 1, 15,783 +13 
1948 16,217 May 1, ‘48 16,217 


MAY* TOTAL INVENTORIES 


May ‘48 Compared to May ‘48 Compared to 
Other Mays (000) Other Months ‘47 and ‘48 (000) 
Year Amt. %Change Month Amt. % Change 


1942 $528,840 +53 Jan. 1, ‘47 $653,153 +24 


1943 519519 +55 Apr. 1, 47 709,738 4=-+14 
1944 575,297 +40 Jan. 1,48 765540 +5 
1945 610825 +32 Feb. 1,48 779876 +3 
1946 608,270 +33  Maor.1, 48 794742 +2 
1947 720591 +12 Apr. 1,48 800680 +1 
1948 806,905 May 1, ‘48 806,905 
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SOME ECONOMICS OF DIESEL MOTIVE POWER 


Estimated annual savings of $582 million in fuel cost and fuel trans- 
portation expense from full adoption of Diesel-electric locomotives 


By COL. NOTEN D. BALLANTINE 





The substitution of Diesel-electric locomotives for 
all of the steam power on Class I road-haul and ter- 
minal railways of the United States would result 
in the astonishing figure of $582,560,604 in annual 
savings from just two items alone — cost of fuel 
and the out-of-pocket expense of transporting it — 
an amount sufficient to amortize in 5.9 years the net 
capital investment of $3,447 million. 

More than $237 million worth of freight cars—79,- 
097 of them—would be released for commercial service. 

Many other advantages would follow, which will 
be discussed later; however, the full benefit of the 
transition to Diesel power cannot be realized until 
all of the steam power is out of service, so that the 
expensive operation of roundhouses, coal and water 
stations, and their facilities may be eliminated. In 
certain cases, where there is a lack of factual in- 
formation, it has been necessary to estimate, or in- 
terpret; however, the text shows where that has 
been done. The deductions are based upon the month- 
ly statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Locomotive fuel is the largest single item of ex- 
pense in the cost of rail transportation. Compared 
with the prices paid in March, 1947, the increased 
percentages were: coal, 24.3; fuel oil, 54.8, and Diesel 
oil, 56. 

There is a surprising difference in the weights of 
the different kinds of fuel used to produce a service- 
unit. For example, per engine-hour in yard service, 


compared with the 44.44 lb. used by Diesels, fuel oil 
weighed, 11.9 times and coal 19.6 times as much. Per 
1,000 gross ton-miles in freight service, Diesels used 
12.24 lb., while fuel oil was 5.97 times and coal 11.19 
times as much. In road-haul passenger service, per 
passenger-train car-mile, Diesels used 2.09 Ib.; fuel 
oil was 4.6 times and coal 10.29 times as much. 

In road-haul passenger service, per passenger-train 
car-mile, Diesels used 2.09 lb.; fuel oil was 4.6 times 
and coal 10.29 times as much. 





Table |—Comparative Weights of Fuel Used 


Costs 
Switch engine-hour 

Eb. Index 
Dieset-ol, 6.45 Galen @ 7.2 We ivcncicsjewdvcewde 46.44 100.0 
Bael ou, 65.01 gale. @ SSW. cccccsesasesiawsee 552.60 1190.0 
COA oatso sae AS aa a rae Chae OEE wine ae 910.00 1960.0 
Per — gross ton-miles vate oid 
Diesel oil; 2.7 ‘aals. (@- 7.2 IDs ccccswvasecennsecs 2.2 3 
Fuel oil, 8.59 aa GES We Gal. Sccecdtosweds 73.02 596.6 
Coal icc civacwaceccasewas ne are sia eeele ans 137.00 1119.3 

Per passenger-train car-mile 
Diesel oil, 0:29 gals: @ 7.2 Ib. gale ccecscccces 2.09 100.0 
Pnel ou, 1:13 eal. (@ S:5 1b. Sak oa osc ccs caees 9.61 459.8 
"Epc |) ome nL nny: Ne nen Saran en waiter fa: 21.50 1028.7 





The ton-mile proportion of dead-weight to live- 
load carried varies with each kind of fuel; the esti- 
mates used are: coal, 50 tons per carload; tare weight 
of car, 22.1 tons, with a ratio of 85 per cent empty 
to loaded car-miles. This means that for every 100 
ton-miles of coal hauled, there would be 81.8 ton- 































































































Table I!—Fuel Consumption and Transportation—Requirements—March, 1948 
No. cars F ? ; 

Sevwten Gallons Tons loaded No. cars Ton-miles—estimated 200-mile haul 
Road freight (000) (000) per_day Mt a ie 7,966,930 
STE eee ae 5,409 3,490 52,350 1,081,920- ’ ’ ’ 

=... 206,143 6 932 5,592 bans Ch et see 
CUM oavccessecessees 206,143 6,285 4,422 57,942 1,257,142 1,095,452 et om 
gre eeeneannee 152,869 550 548 3,287 110,656 157,132 267,788 
| Ee eeenenee 53,274 5,735 3,874 54,655 oo ateaaas seeneias 
Road 
ee | _ 1,164 751 11,266 232,831 190,456 423,287 
PEON 2565 Aor va ttaiceas weiss 63,044 268 226 1,356 J zoieee = aoe 
CUMIN cssecscscescvess 63,044 1,432 977 12,622 bes eae *go'o8s 
Diesel peeved 6... cs ccaesssces 47,609 171 171 1,026 34,279 48,676 | __—-82,955 
REGUCHORE <.ececsin enews 15,435 | 1,261 806 11,596 ae iets oe 
“ : 
— ee ee ee eee 1,315 848 12,720 262,934 215,080 478,014 
oo. fe resneiante 26,998 1,149 97 582 CL A Eo 50722 
a eee 26,998 2,463 945 13,302 492,703 491,033 983,736 
Diesel required ...---++++++eeee 21,308 766 76 456 153,295 ___184,107 337,402 
WS ei alee as: 5,690 1,697 869 12,846 339,408 306,926 646,334 
Summ i 
— ave lt 53,274 5,735 3,874 54,655 1,146,486 938,320 2,084,806 
INGAG, PaSBENSe? 6.0.60 cass evox 15,435 1,261 806 11,596 252,139 206,138 pyre 
NRK VEERUICE Sf ic-ciocieviecs eis wies oes 5,690 1,697 869 12,846 2 a ste 
| RR e 74,399 93 79,097 1,738,033 1,451,384 3,189,417 


8,6 5,549 
“Based on an estimated 15-day turn-around time for coal cars and 6 days for tanks 
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miles of dead-weight for the round-trip. For fuel oil 
weighing 8.5 lb. per gal., a 9,000-gal. tank car would 
hold 38.3 tons. The tare of the tank car is about 23 
tons, with a ratio of 100 per cent empty to loaded 
car-miles, i.e, they make as many empty as loaded 
miles. Therefore, for each 100 ton-miles of fuel oil 
carried, there would be 120.1 ton-miles of dead-weight. 
Diesel oil, at 7.2 lb. per gal. will weigh 32.4 tons per 
tank car; it has the same ratio of empty to loaded as 
fuel oil and the same tare, so that for every 100 ton- 
miles of Diesel oil, there would be 142 ton-miles of 
dead-weight. These are the factors used to develop 
the gross ton-miles for each kind of fuel. Based on 
50 tons per car for coal, and 9,000-gal. tank cars, a 
15-day turn for coal cars and 6 days for. tanks, and 
an estimated haul of 200 miles, the gross ton-miles to 
move the coal and fuel oil, together with those for 
the Diesel oil required to do the work performed by 
steam power, is developed in Table II. Computed at 
an out-of-pocket expense of five mills per gross ton- 
mile, the cost would be $15,937,085, at the rate of 
$191,245,020 per year, for transporting locomotive 
fuel. The gross ton-miles of company fuel represents 
2.79 per cent of the total gross ton-miles. The com- 
bined weight of coal and fuel oil consumed in March, 
1948, was 6.84 times the weight of Diesel oil required 
to do the same amount of work; in other words, 221.8 
million gallons of Diesel oil is equal to 296.2 million 
gallons of fuel oil, plus 7,888,419 tons of coal. 
Storage of coal on the ground and its attendant 
loss would be avoided; only 75 per cent of the facili- 
ties for storing fuel oil would be needed for Diesel 
oil requirements. Substantial salvage values should 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Table !1|—Consumption and Cost of Locomotive Fuel 





Coal Fuel oil 

Service Tons Gallons 
LOST ie 7 1) aR aE ee 5,409,598 206,142,979 
BOR SPASMONNED 5i5%. kcdweSsceoecawss 1,164,153 63,044,226 
‘SCN Sosews SSN Sk Een eke ee Sako salen ses 1,314,668 26,997,909 
CS IE TE Eee 7,888,419 296,185,114 


221,786,382 





Net redttttion tn fuel 2... .006cscccce 7,888,419 74,398,732 
Costs 

Total cost coal @ $5.02 per fon 66.666 scs acces $39,599,863 

Total cost fuel oil @ S45¢ Gal... .asscceccccs 16,142,089 

Combined cost coal & fuel oil .........0200- 55,741,952 

Cost Diesel oil substitute @ 10.43¢ gal. ...... 23,132,320 

Net reduction in fuel cost, month March ...... $32,609,632 


$391,315,584 
$191,245,020 


$582,560,604 


At the per annum rate of : 
Add the reduction in cost transporting ........ 


ee ery 





Combined estimated savings per annum ...... 





be realized from the disposal of unneeded coal, oil, 
and water facilities. 

The consumption and cost of locomotive coal and 
fuel oil used in March, 1948, together with the Die- 
sel requirements as a substitute are shown in Table 
III. The cost per switch engine hour for Diesels 
was $0.673, for coal-burning steam it was $2.284 or 
3.39 times, and for oil burners, $3.543, or 5.26 times 
the cost of Diesels. The cost per 1,000 gross ton-miles 
for Diesels was $0.177; for coal, $0.344 or 1.9 times; 
and for fuel-oil burners it was $0.468 or 2.64 times 
the cost of Diesels. The cost per passenger-train car- 
mile was $0.030 for Diesels; for oil-burners it was 
$0.062, more than 2 times; and for coal burners, 
$0.054, or 1.8 times the cost of Diesels. 

The tractive force of a locomotive depends upon 





Alco-G.E. Diesel-electric and 10 lightweight cars in Cajon Pass, California 
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the adhesive friction of its drive wheels with the rails. 
The drive wheels of steam locomotives are close to- 
gether, concentrating their weight within a relative- 
ly short distance. Aside from that, considering the 
locomotive proper, freight locomotives have 59 per 
cent and passenger locomotives 81 per cent as many 
nondriving wheels as there are driven. This is based 
on averages of 12 conventional types each, of freight 
and passenger power. In addition, steam locomotives 
have 8 to 12 wheels under the tenders. Diesels have 
no tenders, but carry sufficient fuel on each unit to 
make runs of from 700 to 800 miles. With Diesel 
power, there is not nearly such concentrated weight 
and nearly all of the axles are motorized. 

The locomotive ratings, or tons they will haul over 
the ruling grades, govern the size of all trains. There 
is a very distinct relationship between speed and 
tons hauled. If speed is to govern, then it can be 
obtained only by sacrificing tonnage, and that means 
running’ more trains in both directions. 

Speed of trains shown in I.C.C. reports is deter- 
mined by dividing the train-miles by the train-hours 
between terminals. No data are available as to the in- 
termediate delays, such as taking coal and water, 
meeting trains, doing station work, and other inter- 
ruptions, facts which need to be known, and deducted 
from the time between terminals, the balance being 
used as the divisor. 

Only in this manner is it possible to ascertain 
the free-running-time speed. 

To compare properly the ton-miles per train-mile, 
more information is needed about the amount of pow- 
er available, as well as the free-running-time speed. 
For example: Diesel locomotives handling trains may 
consist of a single unit having 1,000, 1,500, or 2,000 
hp.; however, to meet varying traffic demands, trains 
need two, three, or four coupled units, which illus- 
trates the wide variation possible. 

The tons hauled per ton weight of locomotives and 
tenders in freight service was 6.74 for fuel oil burners, 
7.11 for coal-burners, and 8.69 for Diesels. That 
means that for a given weight of power, Diesels 
hauled 28.9 per cent more than oil-burning locomo- 
tives, and 22.2 more than coal-burning locomotives. 
This is determined by dividing the gross ton-miles 
of cars, contents and cabooses, by the gross ton-miles 
of locomotives and tenders. No similar data are avail- 
able for passenger service. 

The weight of the average locomotive hauling 
freight trains in March was 276 tons for steam and 
319 tons for Diesels. The weight of a Diesel unit with 
1,350 hp. is approximately 115 tons; on that basis, 
there would be 2.77 units per train, having 3,740, or 
say 4,000 hp. Similar data for passenger service are 
not available. 


Motive Power Assignments 


The I.C.C. shows the assignment of locomotives by 
types and class of service; however, it does not 
break down the information by types for the active, 
stored and unserviceable. Nor is there information 
as to train-miles in through, way-freight and branch- 
line service. The locomotive assignments, and esti- 
mates of their use are set forth in Table IV. 
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Table IV—Assignment of Motive Power as of March, 
1948 — Class | Road-Haul and Terminal Railways 








Steam, Diesel, Elect., Others, Total, 
Service number number number number number 
Road, -fréight ...<.'.:. 19,644 1223 314 2 21,183 
Road, passenger .... 5,169 750 284 1 6,204 
MAME scckeslee scree: 9,918 3,146 168 17 13,249 
SRGMAN | ora.e-ca sae was 34,731 5,119 766 20 40,636 
per cent of total 85.5 12.6 1.9 —- 100.0 


Estimated Distribution 

















Assigned Number serviceable Unserviceable 
Per Per Per 
cent cent cent 

Steam Number Active Tot Stored Tot Number Tot 

Freight 19,644 15,283 77.8 974 50 43,357 11.9 

Passenger 5,169 3.854 753 3319 62 996 =:19.3 

Yard 9,918 8,455 85.2 281 2.8 1,182 11.9 

Total 34:731 27,592 79:5 1,574 4. 5,565 16.0 
Diesels: 

Freight 1,223 1,162 95.0 _- = 61 5.0 

Passenger 750 712 95.0 _- -- 38 5.0 

Yard 3,146 2,989 95.0 — —- 157 5.0 

Total 5,119 4,863 95.0 —_ —_ 256 .0 
El. and Others 

Freight 316 300 8695.0 ~- _ 16 5.0 

Passenger 285 271 95.0 -- -— 14 5.0 

Yard 185 176 = 95.0 — -- _9 5.0 

Total 786 747, =: 95.0 _- -- 39 5.0 
Gd. total 40,636 33,202 81.7 1,574 3.9 5,860 14.4 





To a large extent, steam locomotives are now pro- 
tecting way freights, branch line, and short runs. Die- 
sels, when put into that service, will not be able to 
average the same number of miles per day that they 
do while engaged largely in through service. No data 
are available, but it is known that about 30 per cent 
of the total freight train mileage is in way-freight 
service, which means that about 35 per cent of the 
steam freight train mileage is in that service. Using 
that as a base, Table V indicates how an estimate 
has been made as to the number of Diesels needed 
to replace steam. Of the combined steam and Diesel 
service, Diesels handle 15 .per cent of the locomotive- 
miles and 20 per cent of the gross ton-miles. 





Table V — Estimated Breakdown of Steam Loco- 
motive Mileage — Road Freight Service, March, 1948 
Estimated equivalent 
Daily miles Mi. Diesel horsepower* 


“Class — Per No. per 


























of cent active loco. Per 
service Number Tot locos. day _loco. Total 
Through 970,999 65.0 9,140 106. 4,000 36,560,000 
Way and branch 522,845 35 6,143 90 1,500 9,214,500 
Combined 1,493,844 100.0 15,283 97.7 2,995 45,774,500 
Stored — -—- 974. —— 2,995 2,917,130 
Unserviceable —— -—— 3,387 ..-—~ 2,995 10,144,065 
Total assigned — — 19,644. —— 2,995 58,835,695 
Diesels required to replace 
Through 970,999 65.0 12 220.1 4,000 17,648,000 
Way and branch 522,845 35.0 5,249 100.0 1,500 7,873,500 
Combined 1,493,844 100.0 9,661 154.6 2,642 25,521,500 
Stored — — 232 —— 2,642 612,944 
Unserviceable —_— — 276 —— 2,642 729,192 
Total assigned —_—-« ——-._ 110,169 -—— 2,642 26,863,636 
Decrease in steam ——- —— 9,475 -—— 2,995 31,972,059 


*Horsepower of steam locomotives, is not developed except at high 
speeds, therefore it is not strictly comparable with Diesel horse- 
power. 





To purchase 26,863,636 Diesel horsepower for 
freight locomotives at $100 per horsepower would 
involve a-capital outlay of $2,686,363,600. 

There are even fewer details available with respect 
to passénger service. Diesels are now making 34.4 per 
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Electro-Motive freight locomotive crossing the Cumberland river near Burnside, Ky. 


cent of the combined steam and Diesel passenger loco- 
motive mileage. It is assumed that practically all of 
the Diesel mileage is on the fast and through trains; 
also that 25 per cent of the steam locomotive mileage 
is in through service. The details of the estimates are 
set forth in Table VI. 





Table VI — Estimated Breakdown of Steam Locomo- 

tive Mileage — Road Passenger Service, March, 1948 
Estimated equiva- 
lent Diesel horse- 

Class Daily miles No.active Mi. per power* 














Service Number % tot. Locos. loco.-day per loco. Total 
Through 160,988 25.0 641 200.0 2,564,000 
Short and br. 482,933 73D B.212 150.0 1,500 4,819,500 
Combined 643,921 100.0 3.854 167.1 1,916 7,383,500 
PES 2 |. OGashSnee 319 beee 1,916 611,204 
Unserviceable ........ 996 sees 1,916 1,908,336 
isrand total | ..c.ces 5,169 Seas 1,916 9,903,040 
Diesels required to replace 
Through 160,988 25.0 358 450.0 4,000 1,432,000 
Short and br. ; 482,933 75.0 2,415 200.0 1,500 3,622,500 
Combined 643,921 100.0 2,773 232.0 1,823 5,054,500 
OS Sess 265 Say 1,823 483,095 
Unserviceable ........ se 160 _...-__ 1,823 291,680 
Grandtotal ......s. rr séie 1,823 5,829,275 
Decreaseinsteam ....... sows anova 1,916 4,073,765 


* Horsepower of steam locomotives is not developed except at high 
speeds, therefore it is not strictly comparable with Diesel horsepower. 





To purchase 5,829,275 hp. of Diesel passenger pow- 
er at $100 per hp. would involve a capital outlay of 
$582,927,500. 

The yard service problem is relatively simple; Table 
VII shows the method used to estimate the Diesel 
power required to displace steam. 

To purchase 5,942,000 hp. of Diesel yard locomo- 
tives, at $90 per hp., would involve an outlay on $534,- 
780,000, and would provide units with an in- 
creased horsepower of 17.6 per cent over the estimated 
horsepower of steam power replaced. 
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Table Vil—Estimated Diesel Requirement 

to Replace Steam Locomotives—March, 1948 
Estimated equiva- 
lent Diesel horse- 





Yard Daily hours Active locos. Hrs. per power* 
service Number Number % tot. loco.-day per loco. Total 
Steam 106,567 8,455 85.3 12.6 850 7,186,750 
Sword  ..§ %sssess%s 281 2.8 Siete 850 238,850 
Unserviceable Shewes 1,182 11.9 _... 850 1,004,700 
awe BS wis 9,918 100.0 or 850 8,430,300 
Diesels required to replace 
Diesel 106,567 5,465 92.0 19.5 1,000 5,465,000 
Bioteqd «si hw 180 3.0 Kee 1,000 180,000 
Unserviceable ...... 297 5.0 as 1,000 297,000 
i i ee 5,942 100.0 ae 1,000 5,942,000 
Decrease in 
ae aS SIG Se sie 850 2,488,300 


* Horsepower of steam locomotives is not developed except at high 
speeds, therefore, it is not strictly comparable with Diesel horsepower. 





Table VilI—Summary 
No. steam No. Diesel 
locomotives locomotives Equivalent Cost 
Class service Displaced topurchase horsepower perhp. Total cost 





Road, freight 19,644 10,169 26,863,636 $100 $2,686,363,600 
Road, passenger 5,169 3,198 5,829,275 $100 582,927,500 
Yard 9,918 5,942 5,942,000 $90 534,780,000 

Total 34,731 19,309 38,634,911 $98 $3,804,071,100 


Scrap value of 34,731 steam locomotives $119,088,000 
Value of 79,097 freight cars released 237,291,000 


Off-set credit to capital account ... $356,379,000 $356,379,000 
Net capital investment $3,447,692,100 


Annual savings in operating expense 
$391,315,584 


Ce oe to WSs 4g aor SOO a et eee 

Cost transporting company fuel ............ sisiee, ., 190,245,020 
MUN Gera ccs bccnsass coecues cee n eeaesEee ne $582,560,604 

Time required to amortize net capital investment, 5.9 
WETS s005> ey ey po ee . 





Comparisons of operating statistics, Diesels versus 
steam, for the month of March, 1948, are presented 
in Table IX. 
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Table IX—Statistics, March, 1948 
Steam Diesels 


ROAD, FREIGHT SERVICE Number Number % Steam 
Miles per locomotive-day, assigned 76.0 209.2 Bee 
Miles per locomotive-day, active .. 9757 220.1 225. 


dO 
“NI 


Gross ton-miles per: 


Assigned locomotive-day ......... 147,665 579,900 392.7 
Active locomotive-day ........... 189,802 610,343 321.6 
Locomotive-hour, on road ........ 29,708 59,131 199.0 
TEQCOMIOLIVETNEIE: ois 0:6 0-0 6.6.0\6:8.0's o's 1,942 2,773 142.8 


Per locomotive-day: 


Assigned locomotive-hours ....... 471,456 29,352 6:2 

Active locomotive-hours ......... 366,792 27,888 7.6 
Locomotive-hours worked per: 

Active locomotive-day .........6. 6.39 10.32 161.5 
Locomotive-miles per: 

TOME, AON FORE: 6c oiss6s oss sess sate 15:3 2:3 1392 


Average weight, locomotive and 
PETC ice OTIS te fo are jes Jorciel enous ebi's. 0650 276. 319, 115.6 


ROAD, PASSENGER SERVICE 
Miles per locomotive-day: 


MNSRIRMCO cig ev ielosse asia ees. e b0 a's 124.6 451.1 362.0 
RCE, 556 boss ie seicicrcisiere 01015 si6 ois 167.1 475.2 284.4 
Passenger-train car-miles per: 
Assigned locomotive-day ........ 1,025 4,887 476.8 
Active locomotive-day ........... 1,374 5,150 374.8 
Locomotive-hour, on road ........ 282 495 175.6 
TOCOMOUV OTIC. <2s5ci<:0-s5e.0:0'e e650 0-8 8.22 10.84 131.9 
Locomotive-miles per hour, on road . 34.3 45.7 133.2 
Locomotive-hours per active  loco- 
HNGERVEEAD™  d:cisiacicieros.¥ 6 elects eee 4.97 10.40 209.3 
YARD SERVICE 
Locomotive-hours worked per day ... 106,567 58,357 54.8 


Number 8-hour tricks per day ...... 13;321 7,295 54.8 
Hours worked per 
Assigned locomotive-day ........ 10.7 18.6 173.8 
Active locomotive-day <.......ee. 12.6 19.5 154.8 





Train and engine service men received 26 per cent 
of the total wages paid to railway employees in 
March, 1948. They are the highest paid of all em- 
ployees working on an hourly basis; their wages were, 
for straight time, $1.395, which was 18.5 per cent 
over all others; their overtime earnings were $1.967, 
or 12.7 per cent above all others. In addition to be- 
ing paid for the mileage they actually ran, they were 
paid for 12 per cent of that mileage, for miles not run. 
With crews consisting of five or six men, their com- 
bined wages amounted to from $6.98 to $8.37 per 
straight-time hour, and from $9.84 to $11.80 per over- 
time-hour. That emphasizes the need of reducing 
overtime; Diesels would certainly have an important 
bearing in that direction; however, there are no data 
available from which to evaluate what it would 
amount to. 

Wages of train and engine service men are based 
on mileage made, or hours worked, whichever makes 
the highest amount for the men. For example: In 
freight service, the mileage base is 12.5 miles per hour, 
100 miles, or 8 hours constitute a day. When the speed 
of freight trains average 25 miles an hour, the crews 
receive a day’s wages for 4 hours work, an increase 
of 100 per cent over the basic rate. Labor contracts 
generally limit the earnings of their members, so that 
with the step-up in train speeds, now generally be- 
ing done, some of the crews earn their monthly limit 
in three weeks, or less. 

Diesels should, and generally do, appeal to the en- 
gine crews, because operating a Diesel locomotive is 
a “white-collar job.” A good illustration of this point 
came to me recently while riding in the cab of a Diesel 
locomotive on a high-speed passenger train. I asked 
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the “old timer” running it how he liked operating a 
Diesel, compared with running a steam locomotive, to 
which he replied, “if you won’t quote me, I’ll say it is 
the nearest thing I know of to getting money under 
false pretenses, for work done.” 

On the relative cost of locomotive repairs, I have 
been unable to get anything that to me reflects the 
real situation. However, from first-hand information, 
I know it to be considerably less than the repairs to 
motive power that will do the same amount of work. 
In the early days, many railroads were not so par- 
ticular about educating their men in the technique 
of handling Diesels, with the result that repair cost in 
such cases is unreasonably high, because motors and 
resistors were burned out through ignorance in the 
handling, in servicing, or both. There has been some 
sabotage also. 

Under proper training, many of the workmen in 
shops and roundhouses can be made into satisfactory 
material to handle Diesel repairs. Where the en- 
ginemen and repair forces are properly trained, and 
supervised, there is little excuse for burning up the 
motors and resistors. 

With the relatively large tractive force of Diesels 
at starting, and with properly trained enginemen, 
drawbar pull-outs will decrease; damage to lading 
will be less, and the rear-end train-crew will not be 
shaken up to anything like what they get on a long 
steam-drawn train. Freight cars not subjected to the 
steam train jerks will certainly cost less for repairs; 
however, I do not know how the benefits can be evalu- 
ated, with the information available. 

The Diesel percentage of the combined steam and 
Diesel service-units made in March, 1948, was: Loco- 
motive-miles in freight service, 14.6; in passenger 
service, 34.4; in yard service, 35.4; for all services, 
25.4; gross ton-miles 19.6; and passenger-train car- 
miles, 51.2. 


Conclusion 


Every effort should be made to substitute Diesel 
for steam power at the earliest practicable date. To 
that end, the railroads and manufacturers should to- 
gether work out a program. 

The potential domestic market, at the level of the 
present traffic demand, would be 39 million hp., made 
up of 27 million for freight, and 6 million each for 
passenger and yard service. 

During the transition period, the steel-mill produc- 
tion should be helped by the scrap from locomotives 
that could not be disposed of to better advantage. 
There would be no need to draw upon the steel mills 
for the steel required to build 80,000 freight cars. The 
public would get the immediate benefit of cars, as 
rapidly as released from company service; progres- 
sively, there would be over 280,000 tons of coal per 
day to satisfy demands. 

The oil situation too, should be relieved, because 
170,343 barrels of Diesel oil per day would take the 
place of 227,485 barrels of fuel oil, which in effect 
is to say that if, from a given amount of crude oil, 
100 barrels of fuel oil is now produced, only 75 barrels 
of Diesel oil would be needed. Here too, the railroads 
and the oil companies should together work out a pro- 
gram. 
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GENERAL NEWS 





Will Investigate Ban 
on Basing-Point Prices 


Copeland of Harvard will head 
Senate group‘’s advisory council 


Melvin T. Copeland, director of busi- 
ness research for Harvard University’s 
School of Business Administration, will 
head an advisory council of the special 
Senate subcommittee which is investi- 
gating the effect of the Supreme Court’s 
April 26 decision upholding the Federal 
Trade Commission’s “cease and desist” 
order against the cement industry’s 
basing-point system of pricing. This was 
announced on July 30 by the subcom- 
mittee’s chairman, Senator Capehart, 
Republican of Indiana, who also said 
that public hearings in connection with 
the committee’s investigation would get 
under way about the middle of Novem- 
ber. 

The court’s decision was noted in the 
Railway Age of May 1, page 55, and 
the implications of the F.T.C. policy 
as a threat to long-haul railroad traf- 
fic were discussed by Leon Leighton in 
an article appearing in the issue of 
June 26, page 120. In announcing the 
Senate committee’s plan to study the 
situation, Senator Capehart said “there 
has been increasing confusion among 
businessmen all over the country as to 
the meaning of the decision as applied 
to them.” 

“The purpose of this committee,” he 
also said, “is to start out with a free 
and open mind to find out what pricing 
policies are for the best interests of 
the whole country. Not only are busi- 
nessmen confused, but so are econo- 
mists, lawyers and financial writers. 
When companies within the same in- 
dustry—as in the cement industry—turn 
to their legal staffs, they get widely 
divergent and even d'rectly opposite 
interpretations of the court decision. 
Unfortunately, the confusion is grow- 
ing worse, not better. 

‘Out of this confusion, manufacturers 
are anxiously seeking answers to such 
questions as: Will the Supreme Court 
decision make it illegal for a seller to 
pay any part of the freight charges 
to the buyer’s destination—which he 
may consider essential to meet compe- 
tition? Did the court outlaw a 
universal delivered price by a manu- 
facturer? .. . Will the court’s decision 
increase or decrease the price the con- 
sumer must pay for finished goods? 
Our committee proposes to study these 
and similar questions from every angle, 
and lay the answers before Congress. 
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What we're after is to find out what 
pricing policies will best serve the com- 
petitive forces of free enterprise and 
the economic stability of the nation.” 

Other members of the committee are 
Senators Brewster of Maine and 
Hawkes of New Jersey, Republicans, 
Johnson of Colorado and McMahon of 
Connecticut, Democrats. The advisory 
council to be headed by Dr. Copeland 
will consist of 25 members, “represent- 
ing labor, agriculture, buyers and sell- 
ers in both heavy and light goods in- 
dustries. William Simon, Chicago at- 
torney, will serve as general counsel 
of the committee. The Capehart an- 
nouncement described him as one with 
“wide experience in Sherman Anti- 
Trust, Federal Trade Commission, and 
Clayton Act matters.” 


6 Months Net Income 
Totaled $259,000,000 


Net railway operating income for 
the same period was $410,938,920 


Class I railroads in the first six 
months of 1948 had an estimated net 
income, after interest and rentals, of 
$259,000,000, as compared with $225,- 
000,000 in the corresponding period of 
1947, according to the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics of the Association of 
American Railroads. The six-months’ 
net railway operating income, before 
interest and rentals, was $410,938,920, 
as compared with $373,771,066. 

Estimated results for June showed a 
net income of $94,000,000, as compared 
with $44,000,000 for June, 1947, while 
the net railway operating income for 
the 1948 month was $124,979,063, as 
compared with $61,249,090 in June, 
1947. In the 12 months ended with 
June, the rate of return averaged 3.60 
per cent, as compared with 3.72 per 
cent for the 12 months ended with 
June, 1947. 

According to the A.A.R. statement, 
approximately one-fourth of the net 
railway operating income for June re- 
sulted from the reduction in payroll 
taxes payable by the railroads under 
the recently-enacted Wolverton amend- 
ments to the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act. The A.A.R. said that 
the new sliding scale tax basis—which 
became law June 23, retroactive to 
January 1—resulted in non-recurring 
credits of more than $30,000,000 in 
June on account of previous overpay- 


ment of unemployment taxes. It also 
observed that the “greater part” of the 
remainder of the increased June net 
came from increases in rates and fares 
and in mail pay authorized so far this 
year by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Gross in the first six months 
amounted to $4,606,719,256, compared 
with $4,154,066,332 in the same period 
of 1947, an increase of 10.9 per cent. 
Operating expenses amounted to $3,- 
648,907,092, compared with $3,249,687,- 
460, an increase of 12.3 per cent. Twenty- 
six Class I roads failed to earn interest 
and rentals in the six months, of which 
11 were in the Eastern district, four in 
the Southern region and 11 in the 
Western district. 

Class I roads in the Eastern district 
in the six months had an estimated net 
income of $89,000,000, compared with a 
net income of $87,000,000 in the same 
period of 1947. For June, their esti- 
mated net income was $39,000,000, com- 
pared with $21,000,000 in June, 1947. 

The same roads in the six months 
had a net railway operating income of 
$172,505,583, compared with $157,917,592 
in the same period of 1947. Their net 
railway operating income in June 
amounted to $62,772,768, compared with 
$32,114,808 in June, 1947. 

Gross in the Eastern district in the 
six months totaled $2,116,109,553, an 
increase of 10.1 per cent compared with 
the same period of 1947, while operat- 
ing expenses totaled $1,708,150,905, an 
increase of 11,4 per cent. 

Class I roads in the Southern region 
in the six months had an estimated net 
income of $47,000,000, compared with a 
net income of $35,000,000 in the same 
period of 1947. For June, they had 
an estimated net income of $11,000,000, 
compared with $4,000,000 in June, 1947. 

The same roads in the first six months 
had a net railway operating income of 
$69,828,951, compared with $56,921,937 
in the same period of 1947. Their net 
railway operating income in June 
amounted to $13,845,147, compared with 
$7,372,396 in June, 1947. 

Gross in the Southern region in the 
six months totaled $659,704,806, an in- 
crease of 10.2 per cent compared with 
the same period of 1947, while operat- 
ing expenses totaled $510,733,702, an in- 
crease of 9.3 per cent. 

Class I roads in the Western district 
in the six months had an estimated net 
income of $123,000,000, compared with 
$103,000,000 in the same period of 1947. 
For June, they had an estimated net 
income of $44,000,000, compared with a 
net income of $19,000,000 in June, 1947. 

The same roads in the six months 
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had a net railway operating income of 
$168,604,386, compared with $158,931,- 
537 in the same period of 1947. Their 
net railway operating income in June 
amounted to $48,361,148, compared with 
$21,761,886 in June, 1947. 

Gross in the Western district in the 
six months totaled $1,830,904,897, an 
increase of 12.1 per cent compared with 
the same period of 1947, while operat- 
ing expenses totaled $1,430,022,485, an 
increase of 14.5 per cent. 


CLASS I RAILROADS-UNITED STATES 
Month of June 


1948 1947 

Total operating 

revenues ..... $838,105,949 $697,822,483 
Total operating 

expenses ..... 626,079,812 550,353,240 

Operating 
ratio—per 
COE acho 74.70 78.87 

So eee pao 72,690,939 72,201,217 


Net railway operating 
income (Earnings 
before charges) 124,979,063 


61,249,090 
Net income, aft- 
er charges (es- 
Cinimted)) 2c<«: 94,000,000 44,000,000 


Six months ended June 30, 1948 
Total operating 


revenues ...... $4,606,719,256 $4,154,066,332 
Total operating 
expenses ..... 3,648,907,092 3,249,687,460 
Operating ra- 
tio—per cent 79.21 


78.23 
HOKCS. Se swies 461,205,853 448,841,796 


Net railway op- 
erating income 
(Earnings be- 
fore charges) 

Net income, af- 
ter charges (es- 
titiated)® .a<%. 


Human Relations Course 
Starts Fourth Year 


Starting off the fourth year of the 
“human relations” program of the 
Southern Pacific, top officers of the 
road on July 30 concluded a two-day 
refresher course. All have been stu- 
dents in previous years. First inau- 
gurated in June, 1945, the road’s train- 
ing subsequently has been made avail- 
able to some 11,000 employees on the 
company’s Pacific lines, and early this 
year was extended to cover the Texas 
& Louisiana lines as well. 


410,938,920 373,771,066 


259,000,000 225,000,000 


Basically, the course consists of con- 
ference-type meetings at which are dis- 
cussed the simple principles of how to 
get along with people. There is a 
strong element of self-interest in the 
course which makes for an enthusiastic 
reception, as set forth in a feature 
article in Railway Age of July 12, 1947, 
page 68. 


Schenley Trucking Operations 
Considered Private Carriage 


Applying again with renewed em- 
phasis the principles it has evolved in 
determining the distinction between pri- 
vate and for-hire trucking, Division 5 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has ruled that transportation oper- 
ations of the Schenley Distillers Cor- 
poration, as presently conducted, are 
those of a private carrier. The prin- 
ciples, established in Woitishek Com- 
mon Carrier Application, 42 M.C.C.193, 
involve the so-called “primary business” 
and “for compensation” tests. 

The present report in No.MC-107079 
points up the division’s view that the 
“primary business” test is the “basic” 
one. “Compensation for transportation,” 
it says, “may be collected by a private 
carrier as such or indirectly and it may 
even include an incidental element of 
profit provided the transportation is 
not ‘for compensation’ in the sense that 
it is performed with a purpose or aim 
to profit as a carrier. To be a common 
or contract carrier by motor vehicle, 
there must be transportation for com- 
pensation by one so engaged as a busi- 
ness and with an intent or purpose to 
profit from the compensation.” 

The Schenley application, which is 
disposed of in the present report, sought 
a permit authorizing operations as a 
contract carrier of alcoholic liquors and 
materials and supplies used in their 
manufacture and sale; but the report 
notes that Schenley filed it “solely to 


determine its status and no attempt was 
made ... to meet the statutory burden 
of establishing that the proposed opera- 
tion will be consistent with the public 
interest and the national transportation 
policy.” 

The application was a sequel to a 
1945 commission determination that 
Schenley’s former trucking operations, 
which were performed by a subsidiary 
corporation, were those of a contract 
carrier; and that the subsidiary, Schen- 
ley Distilleries Motor Division, Inc., 
had failed to make the showing required 
for the issuance of a permit. This com- 
mission determination was upheld by 
the United States Supreme Court in a 
January 2, 1946, decision. 

Thereafter, the subsidiary was dis- 
solved, and the performance of the 
trucking services was taken over by 
the parent corporation. That is the ar- 
rangement found in the present report 
to be private carriage. Under it, Schen- 
ley purchases and takes title to the 
entire output of case liquors of its sub- 
sidiary distilling companies at the dis- 
tilleries. The sale of such liquor to 
Schenley customers is on an f.o.b.- 
origin basis when shipment is to be by 
rail or motor carrier; when Schenley 
trucks make the deliveries, the price is 
on an f.o.b.-destination basis, the trans- 
portation factor being “roughly equiva- 
lent to the rail rate from origin to des- 
tination.” 

Also, there are the inbound move- 
ments of supplies to the distilleries for 
which Schenley receives no “direct 
compensation.” These operations, too, 
are private carriage, the division found. 
It described them as operations “closely 
approximating those of a gratuitous 
bailee who indirectly recaptures all of 
his costs, however, without receiving 
any compensation as such or any profit.” 

The decision represents the view of 
Chairman Lee and Commissioner Pat- 
terson, although the latter is listed only 
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FRISCO DIESEL SHOP AT ST. LOUIS—The St. Louis-San Francisco has constructed this new shop at its Lindenwood yards, St. Louis, 
Mo., for use exclusively in servicing and maintaining Diesel passenger locomotives. The building is 260 ft. long and has two 155-ft. 
electrically lighted pits. An overhead 25-ton crane, with a 5-ton auxiliary lift, is in service for handling traction motors, Other features 
of the shop include truck transfer tables, the characteristic elevated working platforms, and a water demineralizing plant. The new 


shop was built at a cost of $275,000 
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as concurring “in the result” of the 
majority report. Commissioner Rogers, 
the third member of the division, filed 
a brief dissent, expressing his view that 
the trucking involved was “that of a 
carrier for hire.” 


Cartoon Character Illustrates 
T. & P. Finances for Employees 


To afford employees of the Texas 
& Pacific a clearer and fuller under- 
standing of how the road made and 
spent its money during 1947, the T. 
& P. has published a financial report 
minus the usual technical terms. Com- 
plex statistical data are presented in- 
terestingly with the aid of a cartoon 
character based on the road’s emblem— 
“Red Diamond”—who is the protagonist 
of the booklet’s tale. 

For example, “Red” is shown hold- 
ing a box car in one hand and two 
passengers in the other as a means of 
comparing freight and passenger opera- 
tions during the year. Income from 
miscellaneous sources is illustrated by 
his pouring of coffee for passengers in 
a dining car. A complete summary of 
the road’s financial operations is con- 
densed on the last page of the publica- 
tion. 


Edward Hungerford Dies 


Edward Hungerford, whose interest 
in railroading was a dominant factor 
throughout the major part of his life- 
time, died on July 29, in his seventy- 
third year, after a colorful career as 
public relations impressario and author 
of innumerable articles and more than 
fa dozen books on railroading. 

Born in Dexter, N. Y., on Decem- 
ber 21, 1875, Mr. Hungerford at- 
tended Williston Seminary, Easthamp- 
ton, Mass.; Cascadilla School, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; and Syracuse University, and 
held an LL.D., awarded to him by 
St. Lawrence University in 1936. When 
he was 21 he went to work on The 
Rochester Herald, doing newspaper 
jobs ranging from reporting to edit- 
ing, and he subsequently served with 
The New York Sun and The Glens 
Falls (N.Y.) Times. In 1906 he be- 
came publicity representative for the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, and in 1911 he went with Wells 
Fargo & Co. as advertising manager. 

Mr. Hungerford was centenary direc- 
tor of the Baltimore & Ohio from 1925 
to 1928, in charge of the “Fair of the 
Iron Horse,” held in Baltimore, Md., 
in 1927. He joined the New York Cen- 
tral as assistant vice-president, public 
relations department, in 1928, and in 
1930 became a special representative of 
the Central. 

One of Mr. Hungerford’s major pro- 
motion projects was the 1939 New 
York World’s Fair pageant of trans- 
portation progress, “Railroads on Pa- 
rade.” This was the feature presenta- 
tion of the railroad exhibit. The pa- 
geant was written by Mr. Hungerford, 
and the production was assembled by 
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ERIE WILL USE 
CLEVELAND UNION 
TERMINAL IN 1949 


Erie passenger trains will use the Cleve- 
land Union Terminal early in 1949, Robert 
E. Woodruff, president of the Erie, an- 
nounced July 30, agreements with the 
terminal company having been completed 
after extended negotiations. 

At the same time Mr. Woodruff an- 
nounced that coinicident with the shift 
to this station, all Erie passenger -trains 
operating in and out of the terminal will 
be completely Dieselized on the run be- 
tween Cleveland and Pittsburgh. For this 
purpose nine 2,000 horsepower Diesel-elec- 
tric locomotives have already been or- 
dered, of which five are for the Erie and 
four for the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, which 
roads operate a joint Pitttsburgh and 
Cleveland service. 

The actual date of entrance by the 
Erie into the Cleveland Union Terminal is 
contingent on the delivery of the Diesels, 
now promised for March, 1949. Construc- 
tion of new connecting trackage will be 
completed before that time. 

With Diesel-powered trains and easier 
access into the terminal, running time 
will be shortened somewhat, Mr. Wood- 
ruff said, although actual schedules have 
not been worked out as yet. By using the 
new route the Erie will avoid crosssing the 
Cuyahoga river at two points where move- 
ment of trains sometimes is interrupted by 
drawbridge operations. 


The Erie operate 12 trains in and out . 


of Cleveland daily, including two between 
Cleveland and New York, and one day- 
light train to Washington, D. C., via the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie and Baltimore & 
Ohio. The Erie’s entry in the Union Ter- 
minal is the first since 1934 when the Bal- 
timore & Ohio transferred its operations 
there. 

Plans calf for the construction of 4,628 
feet of new track to make the connection 
into the terminal. Upon completion of the 
arrangements, the Erie station at West 
9th Street, built in 1875 will be abandoned. 





27 Eastern railroads, with a cast of 
250 actors, actresses, dancers and sing- 
ers who took part in depicting histori- 
cal events in American railroad history. 


Railroads to Participate in Truck 
Size and Weight Study 


A detailed study of the relation of 
truck loadings to highway and bridge 
design has been launched by the High- 
way Research Board in cooperation 
with the Public Roads Administration 
of the Federal Works Agency and 
other groups, including the Association 
of American Railroads. The  pur- 
pose of the study, according to the 
P.R.A., is to determine economic load 
limits for highway vehicles, taking into 
account transportation requirements, the 
cost of hauling and highway costs. 


Another phase of the study is de- 
signed to provide data on other opera- 
tion costs, such as expenditures for 
tires and repairs, and depreciation. Bus 
operation will be included in that and 
subsequent phases. A study also will be 
made of the demand for truck trans- 
port in loads of various magnitudes, 
where loads originate, in what size and 
where they are delivered. Terminal 
practices and costs also will be ex- 
amined. 

In order to measure stresses in se- 
lected bridges, the A.A.R. has loaned 
to the board special stress-measuring 
equipment. 


New Bureau of Finance Director 
Started with Commission in 1921 


Cc. E. Boles, whose appointment as 
director of the Bureau of Finance of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
effective August 1, was reported in 
Railway Age of July 31, page 52, en- 
tered the service of the commission on 
April 11, 1921. He succeeds Oliver E. 
Sweet, who voluntarily retired, effec- 
tive July 31. 

Mr. Boles holds the degrees of A.B. 
from Bethel College and LL.B. from 
Columbia University and is a member 
of the bar of the Supreme Court of 
Kentucky. He has served as senior 
examiner in both the section of securi- 
ties and the section of convenience and 
necessity of the Bureau of Finance, and 








C. E. Boles 


from August 17, 1926, to April 16, 1935, 
was chief of the former. Since April 
16, 1935, until his present appointment, 
Mr. Boles has been assistant director 
of the bureau. 

Mr. Sweet was born in Silverton, 
Colo., on June 3, 1882, and was edu- 
cated at the University of South Da- 
kota, from which he received an A.B. 
degree in 1904 and an LL.B. in 1906. 
Following graduation from college, Mr. 
Sweet engaged in general law practice 
for eight years and for six and one- 
half years was attorney for the Rail- 
road Commission of South Dakota. He 
also served as assistant attorney gen- 
eral for the state of South Dakota from 
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1915 to 1921. Mr. Sweet joined the 
commission’s staff in 1921 and after 
serving aS an examiner and attorney 
was named director of the B. of F. in 
1930. 

R. T. Boyden who has been named 
to succeed Mr. Boles as assistant direc- 
tor of the bureau, entered the service of 
the commission in August, 1915, and 





Oliver E, Sweet 


since 1934 has served as chief of the 
loans and reorganizations section of the 
same bureau. A graduate of George 
Washington University with degrees of 
B. S. in civil engineering and LL.B., 
Mr. Boyden is a member of the bars 
of the federal district court and the 
Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia. 


Northwest Board Gets Ready 
For Bumper Grain Crop 


“It looks like a bumper crop in 
Northwest Board Territory,” declared 
General Chairman S. M. Low, western 
trafic manager of Koppers Company, 
in his opening remarks before the 85th 
regular meeting of the country’s oldest 
shippers advisory board at Duluth, 
Minn., on July 22. Until the rains came 
early in July, it was anticipated that the 
grain crop would be down 10 to 20 
per cent under 1947, but now the crop 
may be as large or better. 

Railroads and shippers were warned 
by grain experts that the car situation 
will be worse than ever, because the 
harvesting of the grain is compressed 
into a shorter period each year. Under 
the old stacking and threshing methods 
of harvesting, the movement to get 
grain under cover consumed three 
months or more. Then, with the com- 
bined harvester, the harvesting period 
was compressed to three weeks. Now a 
new swathing machine, well within the 
Purse-power of the grain farmer, com- 
bined with a new-type thresher, is on 
the market which will enable each pro- 
ducer to do his own work, rather than 
wait for contract gangs, and further 
Narrow the harvest to within seven to 
ten days in a given territory. 

The board passed a resolution urging 
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the grain trade to maintain personnel 
on weekends and holidays during the 
peak season, August 15 to September 
30, to receive and sample grain. The 
membership also authorized the ap- 
pointment of a committee of three—all 





WESTINGHOUSE BUYS BALD- 
WIN STOCK; RALPH KELLY 
ON LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


An agreement has been reached where- 
by the Baldwin Locomotive Works will 
sell to Westinghouse Corporation 500,000 
shares of authorized but unissued $13 
par value common stock of Baldwin at a 
price of $15.11 per share. This price is 
based on the average of the daily closing 
prices at the New York Stock Exchange 
of Baldwin common stock during the pe- 
riod July 1 through July 28. Upon the 
listing and the issuance of the addditional 
500,000 shares, there will be a total of 
2,375,553 shares of Baldwin common stock 
outstanding, of which Westinghouse will 
own, including shares previously acquired, 
approximately 21.68 per cent. 

In this connection Gwilym A. Price, pres- 
ident of Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
and Charles E. Brinley, chairman of the 
board of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
issued the following, joint statement: 

“For many years Westinghouse and Bald- 
win have collaborated closely in the devel- 
opment and design of various types of rail- 
road locomotives. The acquisiton by West- 
inghouse of a substantial but minority com- 
mon stock interest in Baldwin is a natural 
step which should materially benefit both 
companies through the strengthening of 
the cooperation which has existed in the 
past. It will now be possible to take full 
advantage of the experience, know-how 
and plant facilities of both companies 
which will place ‘Baldwin-Westinghouse’ in 
a favorable position to meet the competi- 
tion of other manufacturers.” 

The Baldwin board last week elected 
Marvin W. Smith, of Pittsburgh, Pa., ex- 
ecutive vice-president and a director of the 
company. For the past ten years Mr. 
Smith has been a vice-president of West- 
inghouse and the chief engineering officer 
of that company. 

In a supplementary statement Mr. Brin- 
ley stated that the arrangements where- 
by Westinghouse has acquired an interest 
in Baldwin were initiated at the sugges- 
tion of Ralph Kelly, president of Baldwin, 
and that the completion of these arrange- 
ments has made it possible for Mr. Kelly 
to exercise his expressed desire to be re- 
lieved of executive responsibilities and thus 
to be afforded greater freedom for personal 
and civic activities. Accordingly, Mr. Kelly 
has been granted a leave of absence for 
the remainder of his term of the office as 
president. Mr. Brinley also stated that at 
a time when Mr. Kelly was a vice-president 
of Westinghouse it was Mr. Kelly who had 
recommended the election of Mr. Smith 
as a vice-president of that company. Mr. 
Kelly will continue as a member of the 
Baldwin board of directors. 





representing trade associations—to in- 
tervene in the government war traffic 
reparations case now before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, on the 
ground that collection of huge “over- 
payments” from the railroads would 
seriously prejudice their future ability 
to provide service and facilities to com- 
mercial shippers. According to the ini- 
tiator of the move, the reparations case 
is not a rate case, and therefore. the 
board may properly seek representation. 


Further Hearing in Ex Parte 163 
Scheduled for September 20 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has set September 20 as the date 
of further hearings in the Ex Parte 
163 proceeding, wherein the Railway 
Express Agency is seeking a perma- 
nent increase in rates. The hearing will 
be held before the commission’s Divi- 
sion 2 at its Washington, D. C. offices. 

As reported in Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 27, 1947, page 69, the commis- 
sion earlier that month authorized the 
R. E. A. to increase its l.c.l. rates for 
one year or until further order of the 
commission, subject to the requirement 
that the R. E. A. consider the formu- 
lation of a single scale of rates for 
nationwide application. It also directed 
the R. E. A. to undertake further 
studies similar to those made in the 
early part of 1947 to determine the 
effect on its traffic and revenues of the 
rates authorized in September and of the 
rates under such a single nationwide 
scale. 

The R. E. A. already has filed for 
the period January 16 to February 29 
an analysis of the effect on its traffic 
and revenues of the rates authorized 
last September. It has until September 
10, however, to submit its studies with 
respect to the single scale. 


“Big Steel” Urges Rate Cut 
From Pittsburgh Mills 


Two subsidiaries of the United States 
Steel Corporation, the Carnegie-IIlinois 
Steel Corporation and the American 
Bridge Company, have proposed to 
Eastern railroads that they make re- 
ductions in freight rates aggregating 
approximately 40 per cent on various 
iron and steel articles moving from the 
Pittsburgh, Pa., district to the New 
York and Detroit areas. 

U. S. Steel’s President Benjamin F. 
Fairless asserted that freight rate re- 
ductions to these important consuming 
areas would have a beneficial effect in 
furthering the distribution of steel prod- 
ducts produced in the Pittsburgh area, 
which, on an industry basis, accounts 
for approximately two-fifths of the 
overall steel production in the United 
States. 

Mr. Fairless said that, in anticipation 
of an increasing tendency by steel con- 
sumers to divert to other forms of 
transportation, shipments which former- 
ly moved by rail, the railroads in their 
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own interest should favor substantial 
reductions in their freight rates. He 
said that this action by steel consumers 
has been intensified by the recent change 
in pricing methods of United States 
Steel subsidiaries from a basing point 
to a mill basis. 

On January 20, 1944, in an address 
before the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce, Mr. Fairless said: “If un- 
fair freight rates prevent the Pittsburgh 
steel m‘Ils from reaching the consuming 
markets of the country in the postwar 
period, then the new steel facilities now 
being built in this area may prove to 
have been a mistake, and the decline of 
Pittsburgh as an important steel center 
must then be expected.” 

A letter asking for consideration of 
these lowered freight rates has been 
addressed by the two subsidiary com- 
panies to the traffic executives of the 
Eastern lines. 


Railroads to Sponsor 
Musical Comedy Broadcasts 


The railroad industry, through the 
Association of American Railroads, will 
sponsor the broadcasting of a series of 
musical comedy hits beginning this fall, 
Willam T. Faricy, president of the 
A.A.R., has announced. During’ the fall 
and winter months, the musical comedy 
program will be broadcast once a week. 
A substitute program will be presented 
during the summer. 

Mr. Faricy also announced that the 
public relations department of the 
A.A.R. has established a radio and 
television unit designed particularly to 
provide information to AM, FM and 
TV stations throughout the nation. 
This broadening of the A.A.R.’s infor- 
mation services, he said, will meet the 
growing needs of broadcasters and tele- 
casters. 


Bureau of Mines Lends Gas-Turbine 
To Locomotive Development Group 


Under a cooperative agreement an- 
nounced by James Boyd, director of the 
Bureau of Mines of the Department of 
Interior, a large gas-turbine once des- 
tined for Russia under the lend-lease 
program will be made available to the 
Locomotive Development Committee of 
Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., for 
experimentation in the use of pulverized 
coal as a fuel for gas-turbine loco- 
motives. The information gained from 
these tests will be used in completing 
the design of two experimental coal- 
burning gas-turbine locomotives now 
being constructed by the committee. 
The 40,000-cu. ft. per min. unit was 
obtained by the bureau from the War 
Assets Administration. 

Following the committee tests, which 
will be conducted at its laboratory in 
the Dunkirk, N. Y., plant of the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company, the gas- 
turbine will be returned and the data 
obtained will be made available to the 
bureau for use in its allied research on 
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the production of synthetic liquid fuels 
from coal. According to the bureau, 
the committee, supported by nine major 
railroads and four coal producers, is 
working on a $2,800,000 research pro- 
gram designed to adapt powder-fine bi- 
tuminous coal to the gas turbine. 

“If successful—and gas turbine pro- 
ponents are optimistic—it may reverse 
the trend in recent years toward the 
diesel-electric locomotive and preserve 
coat as the dominant railroad fuel,” the 
bureau said. “Employ‘ng the jet-thrust 
of superheated air as its working fluid, 
the gas-turbine differs from the ordi- 
nary steam turbine in that it requires 
no water. In dispensing with the costly 
and bulky auxiliary equipment common 
to steam power, it achieves simplicity 
and compactness, and also eliminates 
much of the smoke nuisance. It offers 
potential advantages of low labor and 
maintenance requirements. When it can 
be made to burn coal successfully, it 
will have the added marked advantage 
of fuel economy.” 


Long Island Cools Commuters 


For the comfort of commuters in 
warm weather, the Long Island has in- 
stalled a ventilating duct system and 


One of the fourteen platform fans receives 
the attention of a commuter and two 
girls distributing copies of the railroad’s 
publication for passengers 


a number of motor-driven fans in 33rd 
street above the Long Island concourse 
at Pennsylvania Station, New York. 

The duct system is run along the 
ceiling, with a number of openings so 
arranged that the ducts may be used 
for exhausting warm air from the con- 
course or for br nging in fresh air from 
the street level, depending on outside 
temperature conditions. Air is moved 
in either direction through the ducts by 
a motor-driven 42-in. fan delivering 21,- 
500 cu. ft. of air per minute. 

To make waiting on the platform 
more comfortable, the railroad also has 











Ventilating ducts in the Long Island con- 
course at Pennsylvania Station 


installed 14 electr'c blower fans over 
the platforms. Each of these 28-in. 
diameter fans has a capacity of 12,500 
cu. ft. of air per minute. The total 
cost of the installation was $33,500. 


Determines Maximum Terminal 
Areas for Truckers, Forwarders 


Maximum terminal areas of motor 
carriers and freight forwarders within 
which transportation by motor vehicle 
by, or for, such carriers or forwarders 
is exempt from regulat on except as to 
qualifications and maximum hours of 
service of employees and_ safety of 
equipment have been determined by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
report by the commission’s Division 5 
also construed the operating authorities 
of motor carriers and forwarders as 
they apply at the terminal areas in- 
volved. 

The latter was necessary because the 
author ties of the truckers and forward- 
ers merely named the municipalities and 
unincorporated communities authorized 
to be served without defining adjacent 
territory which the commission said 
was impliedly covered. Generally the 
terminal areas defined in the report will 
be coextens’ve with the commercial 
zones of the respective municipalities 
and unincorporated communities, as de- 
fined by the commission in previous re- 
ports in the proceeding—Ex Parte No. 
MC-37. 

The prior reports include those where- 
in the commission dealt specifically with 
some municipalities and that wherein 
it set out general rules for the deter- 
mination of commercial zones not cov- 
ered by the special reports. The gener- 
al report was dated November 26, 1946, 
and made public two months later, as 
noted in the Railway Age of January 
11, 1947, page 1€0. It was confined to 
arrangements for administration of the 
act’s section 203(b) and left arrange- 
ments for the administration of section 
202(c) for subsequent consideration, 
which has now been given in the pres- 
ent report. 
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Section 203(b) provides that trans- 
portation by motor vehicle within a 
municipality or between contiguous mu- 
nicipalities, or within a zone commer- 
cially a part of any such municipality 
or municipalities, shall be conditionally 
exempt from regulation except as to 
qualifications and maximum hours of 
service of employees and safety of equip- 
ment. Section 202(c) provides a like 
exempt'on for trucking operations in 
terminal areas, by or for motor car- 
riers or forwarders, in the performance 
of transfer, collection or delivery serv- 
ices. 

The present report’s finding as to 
the maximum terminal areas of truck- 
ers and forwarders at incorporated mu- 
nicipalities is that areas shall include 
“all points or places which are within 
the commerce al zone of such munici- 
pality as defined by this commission and 
not beyond the territorial limits, if any, 
fixed in the operating authority of such 
motor carrier or freight forwarder.” 
The terminal areas at any unincorpora- 
ted community shall consist of: “(a) 
all points or places in the Un’ted States 
which are located within the territorial 
limits, if any, of the operating authority 
of the motor carrier or freight for- 
warder involved, and within 2% miles 
of the post office at such authorized 
unincorporated po‘nt if it has a popu- 
lation less than 2,500, within 4 miles 
if it has a population of 2,500 but less 
than 25,000, or within 5% miles if it 
has a population of 25,000 or more; 
(b) all of any municipality, any part 
of which is included under (a) of this 
finding; and (c) any municipality whol- 
ly surrounded by any municipality in- 
cluded under (b) of this finding, or so 
wholly surrounded except for a water 
boundary.” 

The findings construing the operating 
authorities determined that they author- 
ize term'nal services within maximum 
terminal areas defined on the foregoing 
bases—“excluding in the case of grants 
of authority to serve Los Angeles, 
Calif. points in the Los Angeles Har- 
bor zone other than those within the 
municipal limits of Los Angeles.” In 
the latter connection, the commission 
recalled that, “because of unusual cir- 
cumstances there exist ng,” it found in 
Los Angeles, Calif.. Commercial Zone, 
3 M.C.C.248, that removal of the com- 
mercial-zone exemption as it would 
have applied to trucking between the 
Los Angeles Harbor district, includ- 
ing Long Beach, on the one hand, and 
Los Angeles, on the other, was “neces- 
Sary to carry out the national trans- 
portation policy.” Thus it defined at 
these points two commercial zones— 
the Los Angeles zone and the Los An- 
geles Harbor zone, both of which in- 
clude a part of the c'ty of Los Angeles. 
_The present report represents the 
view of Commissioners Lee and Rogers, 
a dissenting opinion having been filed 
by Commissioner Patterson, the third 
member of Division 5. It was Mr. Pat- 
terson’s view that the commission 
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More than 4,000 riders tried out the carrousel fitted with Heywood-Wakefield railway 
coach seats on the opening day of the Chicago Railroad Fair. Lighting effects were 


created by Luminator, Inc. 





“should not, by general rules, attempt 
to establish the terminal areas .. . or 
construe exist’ng certificates and per- 
mits to the extent proposed by the ma- 
jority.” The general rules of the ma- 
jority report, the dissenting commis- 
sioner added, “result, in most instances, 
in enlargement of the territory which 
motor carriers and freight forwarders 
may serve without any showing of 
public convenience and necessity or 
consistency with the public interest as 
required by the act, notwithstanding that 
such motor carriers and freight for- 
warders may not seek such enlargement 
of the r territory and may be vigorously 
opposed to same because of the addition- 
al obligation to serve thereby placed 
upon them.” 


Appellate Court Asked to Dismiss 
Injunction Against 3 Op Unions 


Department of Justice this week asked 
the Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia to dismiss the permanent 
injunction which Just’ ce T. Alan Golds- 
borough of the federal district court 
for the District of Columbia issued last 
month to restrain the three holdout 
operating unions and their leaders from 
staging a strike. As an alternative, the 
D. of J. asked the court to remand the 
case to the jurisdiction of the distr:ct 
court with instructions to dismiss. 

The case went to the appellate court 
on the government’s motion, following 
the refusal by Justice Goldsborough on 
July 29 to dismiss the injunction. Up- 
holding the brotherhoods’ contention 
that dsmissal might kill their chance 
for a higher court ruling on its legality, 
Justice Goldsborough said he would take 


no action that might “in any way” in- 
terfere with the appeal. “To do other- 
wise,” he said, “would not only be 
juvenile, not only immature, but ex- 
ceedingly unfair.” 

Meanwhile, representatives of man- 
agement and the three unions—the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
the Brotherhood of Locomot've Fire- 
men & Enginemen and the Switch- 
men’s Union of North America—this 
week were continuing the conferences 
at which they have been working on 
contracts to apply the basis for settle- 
ment agreed upon with Dr. John R. 
Steelman, assistant to President Tru- 
man. The conferences have included 
meetings with Dr. Steelman who had 
agreed to be the arbiter of any dif- 
ferences arising in connection with the 
writing of the contracts. (see Railway 
Age of July 17, page 34). 


“North Coast Limited” 
Modernization Cost $9.8 Million 


Replacement of all first-class accom- 
modations on the Northern Pacific’s 
Diesel-electric powered “North Coast 
Limited” with brand-new equipment was 
started on July 8 when the first of a 
fleet of new lightwe’ght, streamlined 
observation-lounge cars, with private 
sleeping rooms, and all-room Pullman 
cars were placed in service out of St. 
Paul, Minn. E. E. Nelson, passenger 
traffic manager of the road, announced 
that similar new cars will be placed in 
service each week until all first-class 
sleeping car accommodations on the 
train are new. New streamlined coaches 
and head-end cars were placed on the 
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“North Coast” in 1946 and 1947, and 
six new lightweight diner-lunch cars 
were placed in service in September of 
the latter year. Replacement of first- 
class accommodations will complete a 
$9,800,000 modernization program for 
the train which was started in 1945. 

The new observation-lounge cars have 
25 chairs, a writing desk, tables, maga- 
zine rack, radio, a buffet, four double 
bedrooms and one “extra large luxury 
compartment.” Each of the new first- 
class sleeping cars placed in service con- 
tains six roomettes, eight duplex- 
roomettes, three double bedrooms and 
one compartment. All of the cars are 
carpeted in brown, with furniture up- 
holstered in tan and brown. Room and 
lounge walls and ceilings are two tones 
of green. 


G. M. Diesel Engine for Texas 
Lubricants Research 


A full-size, 600-hp. Diesel engine of 
the type powering General Motors loco- 
motives has been installed in the Beacon 
Research Laboratories of the Texas 
Company at Beacon, N. Y., for the 
purpose of studying locomotive lubri- 
cants. 

The purpose of the tests is to “tailor” 
lubricants to the specific requirements 
of railroad Diesel engines and to enable 
the petroleum engineer to make con- 
trolled studies of field problems. The 
laboratory will use the engine particu- 
larly to study the effectiveness of addi- 
tives in lubricants on engine cleanliness 
and on the performance of piston rings, 
bearings, wrist pins and other parts. 

The six-cylinder engine is mounted 
on a cast-iron bed plate and anchored 
to bed rock. The engine will be tested 
under conditions simulating railroad 





operations, such as stopping and start- 
ing and running under varying loads 
and grades. 


Vacationers Revealed Transport 
Preferences in Magazine Survey 


Almost 80 per cent of the families 
planning vacations this year and who 
responded to a questionnaire in a recent 
issue of Pathfinder, a national news 
magazine, expected “to see America 
first,” it was announced recently. Among 
those planning vacations, the choice 
of transportation was ranked as fol- 
lows: Private automobile, 55.5 per cent; 
railroad, 20.7 per cent; bus 9.8 per 
cent; steamship, 6.7 per cent; airplane, 
5.1 per cent; other, 0.5 per cent; and 
no mention, 1.7 per cent. The survey 
also indicates the various amounts of 
money family groups plan to spend on 
their vacations as well as the types of 
accommodations preferred. 


Canadian Rate Increase a 
National Political Issue 


Active political opposition is expected 
to the proposal of the Canadian rail- 
roads to increase freight rates—15 per 
cent at once, on an interim basis, and 
20 per cent on a permanent basis after 
adequate hearing—particularly as the 
Liberal party, now in control of the 
government, has been on the defensive 
in parliamentary discussions of the rail- 
roads’ affairs since a 21 per cent freight 
rate increase was authorized March 30 
by the non-political Transport Commis- 
sion. A general election is expected to 
be held in Canada within the next few 
months, and the rate controversy will 
be one of the foremost issues in the 
campaign, it is predicted. 





This 600-hp. General Motors Railroad Diesel engine has been placed in research laboratories 
of the Texas Company for testing the performance of railroad-type lubricants 
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_ The Socialist party, whose spokesmen 
have assailed the present administra- 
tion repeatedly for its freight-rate stand, 
has indicated that, if it should obtain 
control of the Canadian government, 
one of its principal objectives would be 
nationalization of the Canadian Pacific. 
The Socialist leader, M. J. Coldwell, 
has said, however, that if this program 
should be put through that road and 
the present Canadian National would 
continue to be operated as separate 
organization. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended July 31 totaled 894,381 cars, 
the Association of American Railroads 
announced on August 5. This was 1I,- 
815 cars, or 1.3 per cent, above the 
previous week, but 27,210 cars, or 3.0 
per cent, below the coresponding week 
last year and 4,010 cars, or 0.4 per 
cent, below the equivalent 1946 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended July 24 totaled 882,556 
cars, and the summary for that week as 
compiled by the Car Service Division, 
A. A. R.,, follows: 


_ Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Tor the Week Ended Saturday, July 24 


District 1948 1947 1946 

Eastern 153,909 162,336 162,226 
Allegheny 179,218 191,193 191,327 
Pocahontas 75,542 71,209 73,861 
Southern 130,678 131,405 137,046 


Northwestern 137,137 146,311 137,991 
Cent. Western 137,197 144,998 140,278 
Southwestern 68,885 72,476 67,784 





Total Western 


Districts 343,219 363,785 346,053 








Tot. All Roads 882,566 919,928 910,513 
Commodities: 
Grain and 

grain pdts. 64,989 72,927 59,121 
Livestock 9,425 12,414 17,962 
Coal 187,473 177,907 188,293 
Coke 14,478 14/008 13,827 
Forest pdts. 52,938 51,194 51,600 
Ore 82,839 88,535 12,002 
Mdse. 1.c.l. 98,874 112,259 120,931 
Miscellaneous 371,550 390,684 386,457 
July 24 882,566 919,928 910,513 
July 17 892,527 919,735 921,496 
July 10 755,760 807,117 895,082 
July 3 757,366 629,204 679,775 
June 26 888,582 846,141 879,544 





Cumulative total, . 
30 weeks 24,055,419 24,945,581 22,422,728 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended July 24 totaled 78,436 cars as 
compared with 77,702 cars for the pre- 
vious week and 79,848 cars for the 
corresponding week last year, according 
to the compilation of the Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics. 
Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 


July 24,1948. 2... 78,436 31,316 

july 26, 1947 ... 79,848 34,446 
Cumulative Totals for 

Canada: e 

July 24, 1948 2,220,512 1,035,166 

July 26, 1947 2,175,841 1,100,492 


Pullman-Standard and New Haven 
Share Honors at Worcester 
Customers of railroads must be will- 
ing to pay rates that will enable the 
roads to provide improved equipment, 
facilities and service, Richard L. Bow- 
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H. W. BURTNESS TO RESIGN 


Harold W. Burtness, president of the 
Chicago Great Western, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, has announced his in- 
tention to resign, effective September 1, 
“for personal reasons.” Mr. Burtness will 
continue his connection with the road as 
a member of the board of directors and 
executive committee. 





ditch, president of the New England 
Council, declared in an address August 
3 at “New Haven Day” ceremonies at 
the Osgood Bradley plant of the Pull- 
man-Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany at Worcester, Mass. 

The observance marked 115 years of 
business relationship between the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford and the 
Osgood Bradley organization. Other 
speakers were Mayor Sullivan of Wor- 
cester; Howard S. Palmer, president 
of the New Haven; Champ Carry, 
president of Pullman-Standard; and 
Richard Chase, district manager of 
Pullman-Standard. The program was 
broadcast over the Yankee network. 

Making a plea for public understand- 
ing of the part played by the railroads 
in the national economy, Mr. Carry 
said “it is fair to say that the job 
done by the railroads during the war 
and since then is concrete evidence that 
they are indispensable and synonymous 
with the high standard of living that 
prevails in this country . . . There is 
no question that under private owner- 
ship the railroads are essential to the 
welfare of this country and deserve the 
whole-hearted support of our entire pop- 
ulation.” 

Production of parlor-lounge cars, 
diners and grill cars for the New 
Haven is now under way at the Wor- 
cester plant, which recently completed 
delivery of 103 new coaches for this 
road. 





Additional General News and a listing of 
Meetings and Conventions appear on pages 


62 and 63. 





Domestic Equipment Orders 
Reported in July 


Domestic orders for 123 Diesel-elec- 
tric and 10 steam locomotives, 8,008 
freight cars (including 100 ordered by 
a private car line) and 98 passenger 
cars were reported in Railway Age in 
July. The estimated cost of the loco- 
Motives is $34,852,000, and the freight 
cars will cost approximately $31,231,200. 
The passenger cars will cost about $12,- 
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Locomotives 


Date Purchaser No. 
Uys s | Aes Ge Si. sietisdiecexiwice. 10 
Waters, MMO 55 5's aioescidovasers ion via Zz 
oh) CT a a 30 
40 
15 
10 
LE Oe ISG FeO 2) 8 6 
1 
yelyest NeveC. & Stoo; 2k scece es 10 
Freight Cars 
July 3 Clinchhteld eins hoc aeicedlec: 500 
Judi TO" “NIC] Se SUG. seit Secccsceces 500 
500 
janie) Alas ‘Gts (Sor osc etecce de 150 
JUV AG DEE We ockieicsccccscns 300 
200 
100 
tig? “CHACHREIE, .o6.525s 3 escedsbee ees 35 
July 17 OPPO RANGE: 060 6s.56s0s0es 23 
July 17 E ER orercrerave x a's ile Ate 300 
200 
PRIye  HGePWeas <2 4.c:acue han oeaneon 500 
200 
Jelpe? AGE O! 5.0 e ees 500 
500 
iLL Ag Te SS SS ee 400 
July 17 Mather Stock Car ........ 100 
July 17 pean pO cies cies Giexe is ais otal wie wae 150 
100 
Wulpks  WrestemoRids .cci.sccceccc 50 
July 24 AG WWW ies pseisie: @starscotnseie ores 500 
July 24 SSG eee) ecard tre ere-cere-aiatersts 700 
WRC HOSA, | io loxai0: 09:0 6:60. 0\0105c6 8 510% 200 
July 31 (OE 0 Sa ee ea ee ee 1,000 
Myo) Sth LE ESIRS  sieie ale cieie'eu: sien 300 
Passenger Cars 
July 3 ROGER stirs aietaieisia Sao neintete 30 
20 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
VCO ) Dae Wes. avaceesecesies< 10 
10 


Type Builder 
1,000-hp. D.-E. sw. Baldwin 
1,500-hp. D.-E, trans Baldwin 
6,000-hp. D.-E. frt. Electro-Motive 
1,000-hp. D.-E. sw. Electro-Motive 
1,500-hp. D.-E. rd.sw. Baldwin 
70-ton D.-E. sw. General Electric 
6,000-hp. D.-E, frt. Electro-Motive 
4,500-hp. D.-E. frt. Electro-Motive 
4,000-hp. D.-E. pass, Electro- Motive 
2-8-4 Lima-Hamilton 


American Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


50-ton Hopper 
50-ton Hopper 
50-ton Gondola 


Gondola Pressed Steel 
50-ton Box Magor 
50-ton Box Pullman-Standard 


American Car & Fdy. 


70-ton Cov. Hopper 
American Car & Fdy. 


70-ton Cov. Hopper 


50-ton Box Pullman-Standard 
50-ton Box R.R. Shops 

50-ton Gondola R.R. Shops 

50-ton Box American Car & Fdy. 
50-ton Box Pullman-Standard 


American Car & Fdy. 
50-ton Hopper Pullman-Standard 
70-ton Hopper Pullman-Standard 
40-ton Refrig. Co. Shops 

70-ton Hopper Pullman-Standard 
70-ton Cov. Hopper Pullman-Standard 
50-ton Auto Greenville 

50-ton Hopper American Car & Fdy. 
55-ton Hopper Pullman-Standard 
70-ton Cov. Hopper Greenville 

70-ton Hopper American Car & Fdy. 
55-ton Hopper Pullman-Standard 


50-ton Gondola 


Sleeping Budd 

Chair Budd 

Bag--Mail Budd 

Dining Budd 

Lounge Budd 

Dormitory " Budd 

Coffee Shop-Lge. Budd 

Coach Pullman-Standard 
Coach American Car & Fdy. 





000,000. Of the 7,908 freight cars or- 
dered by railroad, 500 will be built in 
railroad shops and the 100 ordered by 
a private car line will be built in the 
company’s own shops. The accompany- 
ing table lists the orders in detail. 
During the first seven months of 
1948, Railway Age has reported domes- 


tic orders for 643 Diesel-electric loco- . 


motives, plus 19 additional Diesel units, 
and 69 steam locomotives, costing an 
estimated $155,207,000; a total of 56,- 
497 freight-train cars, the estimated cost 
of which is $221,954,700; and 362 pas- 
senger-train cars, at an estimated cost 
of $42,250,000. 


Diesel Road Locomotives 
Being Built for Argentina 


The Argentine State Railway has ac- 
cepted the final design drawings for 65 
double-unit Diesel-electric locomotives 
which the General Electric Company is 
constructing under an $18,000,000 con- 
tract. Featuring compact design with 
streamlined appearance, the locomotives 
are being built in three types to meet 
operating conditions found on Argen- 
tina’s railroads. 

Largest of the three types will be a 
twin-unit, 2,000-hp. locomotive designed 
for operation in the Andes, where tracks 





Artist’s drawing of one of the two-unit, 2,000-hp. Diesel-electric locomotives being built 
by General Electric Company for the Argentine State Railway 
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go up two-and-one-half per cent grades 
at 15,000 ft. above sea level. Each cab 
will contain a 1,000-hp. Diesel engine, 
which will power 6 motor-driven axles. 
There will be 23 locomotives of this 
type. 

For operation on the plains, espe- 
cially in the vicinity of Buenos Aires, 
another twin-unit type will be built 
which will be identical wth the first 
type, but will have eight instead of 12 
motor-driven axles with one idle axle 
in the center on each truck. Twelve of 
these locomotives are to be built. 

The remainder of the order will con- 
sist of 30 locomotives which will have 
two units nominally rated at 1,000-hp. 
each. These also will have eight motor- 
driven axles, but will differ from the 
other types in that they will be powered 
by two 500-hp. Diesels in each cab. 

All 65 locomotives are being con- 
structed at the Erie Works of the 
General E'ectric Company, where the 
first Diesel engine is being readied for 
test. Deliveries are scheduled to begin 
in 1949. 

Said to have more horsepower per 
ton than any meter-gage machines ever 
designed, these locomotives will enable 
the Argentine railroads to run heavier 
trains on faster schedules, thus adding 
to their capacity and giving better serv- 
ice to the country. The design is a direct 
result of a six-months study which an 
International General Electric trans- 
portation specialist made in Argentina 
last year. 


FREIGHT CARS 


8,706 Freight Cars 
Built Last Month 


Freight cars produced last month for 
domestic use totaled 8,706, including 
1,832 built in railroad shops, compared 
with June production of 10,387, includ- 
ing 2,650 built in railroad shops, the 
American Railway Car Institute an- 
nounced this week. New freight cars 
ordered last month for domestic use, 
the institute said, amounted to 11,923, 
which included 2,686 ordered from rail- 
road shops, compared with June orders 
for 5,873, including 250 ordered from 
railroad shops. The backlog of freight 
cars on order and undelivered on Au- 
gust 1 was 125,093, including 36,142 on 
order from railroad shops. 


The Missouri Pacific has scheduled con- 
struction of 1,000 42%-ft. 70-ton gon- 
dolas to begin in February, 1949, in 
the road’s De Soto, Mo., shops, 500 of 
these cars being for the Gulf Coast 
L’nes and 500 for the International- 
Great Northern. 


The Bangor & Aroostook has ordered 
100 50-ton all-steel side-discharge pulp- 
wood cars from the Magor Car Corpor- 
ation. These cars will augment 100 simi- 
lar cars purchased in 1946. Delivery 
is expected during the second quarter of 
1949, 
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SIGNALING 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
has ordered equipment from the Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Company for the 
installation of Type SC searchlight sig- 
nals between Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and 
Maybrook, 28 mi. Type K relays and 
welded steel relay cases are included 
in this order. 


CAR SERVICE 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has issued Service Order No. 780- 
B, effective August 1, so as to again 
require 25 per cent of the carload 
minimum to be loaded in cars of lumber 
forwarded from Washington and Ore- 
gon po’nts to be stopped to complete 
loading. The order vacates Service 
Order No. 780-A, which had suspended 
the basic order from June 15 to October 


15. 





ORGANIZATIONS 


The 36th National Safety Congress and 
Exposition, sponsored by the National 
Safety Council, will be held in Chicago 
October 18-22. The public safety expo- 
sition and traffic safety sessions (in- 
cluding that of the Railroad section) 
will be held at the Sherman Hotel. 
Program and other information can be 
obtained from George Burns, National 
Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 





The Pacific Railway Club will hold its 
371st meeting on August 12, at 7:30 
p.m., in conference room No. 1 at the 
Biltmore Hotel in Los Angeles, Cal. 
The subject of the program will be 
“Rail Transportation of Perishable 
Products.” 


CONSTRUCTION 


Wabash.—This company has awarded 
a contract to the Bates & Rogers Con- 
struction Corp. for the construction of 
a coaling station at Chicago, at an es- 
timated cost of $25,000. 





St. Louis-San Francisco—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has denied a 
petition filed by the Midland Valley 
which had asked the commission to (1) 
either postpone the effective date of its 
order permitting this company to con- 
struct a 1.2-1 mile line near Hackett, 
Ark.; or (2) attach to its certificate a 
condition permitting joint use by the 


M. V. of the line authorized to be con- 
structed. As reported in Railway Age 
of June 26, page 140, the commission’s 
Division 4, in approving the Frisco’s 
application, at the same time dismissed 
for want of jurisdiction an M.V. ap- 
plication for authority to construct an 
0.5-mile branch from Excelsior to the 
new tipple. 


Texas & Pacific—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has extended from 
September 1 to December 1, 1949, the 
time within which this company will be 
required to complete the construction 
of a line extending 15.1 miles from Ville 
Platte, La., to Opelousas. (See Rail- 
way Age of April 26, 1947, page 874). 


Missouri Pacific. — The following pro- 
jects are now in preparation or in prog- 
ress: installation of 55,000 barrel 
Diesel oil storage tanks at North Little 
Rock, Ark., and Osawatomie, Kan., at 
an estimated cost of $45,000 and $41,800, 
respectively—contract awarded to Pitts- 
burgh-DesMoines Steel Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa; install 73 mi. of auto- 
matic block signals between McGehee, 
Ark. and Collinston, La., at an esti- 
mated cost of $304,300—work to be 
performed by company forces; construct 
new south main track on new grade 
adjacent to present north main, and 
remove existing main track, at Cham- 
ois, Mo., at an estimated cost of $113,- 
000—grading completed by Porter- 
DeWitt Construction Company of Pop- 
lar Bluff, Mo.—balance of work to be 
carried out with company forces; re- 
construct approaches to Bridge 25 at 
Archie, Mo., as steel beam spans with 
creosoted timber ballast deck on con- 
crete pile bents, using five spans, each 
approximately 30 ft. long. 


ABANDONMENTS 


Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized: 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. — To 
abandon approximately 5,900 ft. of 
switching track at Metropolis, Ill. and 
to discontinue a free Ohio river towage 
service between Metropolis and Padu- 
cah, Ky., 12 miles. The applicant told 
the comm’ssion that it has had no re- 
quests in more than 15 years to perform 
the towage service. ; 

Moore Central.—To abandon its entire 
10-mile line from Cameron, N. C., to 
Carthage, subject to the condition that 
the road sell the line, or any portion 
thereof, to any responsible person of 
firm for continued operation and at not 
less than the net salvage value of the 
property. ’ : 

Southern.—To abandon that port’on of 
its so-called Rome-Attalla line extend- 
ing approximately 50 miles from a point 
within the switching limits of Rome, 
Ga., to a point 2 miles east of Gadsden, 
Ala., and within the switching limits of 
Attalla. A similar application, filed in 
1943, was denied by the commission, 
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which then held that sufficient trucking 
facilities were not available to move the 
traffic. The commission now has found, 
however, that such a situation no longer 
exists. 

According to the commission, the line 
is lightly constructed, poorly maintained 
and operated at “considerable loss” pri- 
marily for the benefit of a few small 
communities. As to the contention of 
protestants that the branch could be op- 
erated at a profit if the Southern would 
utilize it for handling all Rome-Gads- 
den traffic which it finds expedient to 
route via another line, the commission 
said “carriers should be free to use 
their facilities in such manner as they 
deem necessary for the promotion of 
efficiency and economy rather than for 
the purpose of maintaining a line which 
the local shippers cannot support.” 


SUPPLY TRADE 


Percy W. Smith, whose appointment as 
eastern manager of the General Railway 
Signal Company was announced in Rail- 
way Age of July 24, was born in Spring- 
ville, N. Y., on February 2, 1900. He 
received his higher education at the 
Rochester Institute of Technology, 
Rochester, N. Y., and during summer 
vacations he worked as foreman for 
the Westinghouse-Church-Kerr Com- 
pany, and also for the Buffalo, Roches- 
ter & Pittsburgh (now the Baltimore 








Percy W. Smith 


& Ohio). In 1921 he joined the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company as drafts- 
man and, in 1922, he entered the serv- 
ice of the B.R.&P. as draftsman in the 
mechanical engineer’s office. He resigned 
in 1923 to join General Railway Sig- 
nal as a draftsman, later advancing to 
engineer in the engineering department. 
Mr. Smith was appointed sales engineer 
in September, 1937, and was promoted 
to resident manager, New York office, 
in January, 1945, the position he held 
until his recent appointment. 

Also announced in the same issue 
were the appointments of Arthur E. 
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Heimbach as western manager, Carl D. 
A. Henze as resident manager of the 
Chicago office, and Benjamin P. Wayne 
as assistant treasurer. Mr. Heimbach 
was born ‘n Allentown, Pa., on Decem- 
ber 23, 1902. He was graduated with 
a degree in electrical engineering from 
Pennsylvania State College in 1924, 





Arthur E. Heimbach 


after which he completed a -two-year 
apprenticeship course of the Union 
Switch & Signal Co. He later worked 
as engineer for this company until 
1927, in which year he joined the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie as train control 
supervisor. Mr. Heimbach was appoint- 
ed assistant signal engineer in 1931, 
assistant signal and telegraph engineer 
in 1933, and principal assistant en- 
gneer in 1937. In July, 1941, he joined 
General Railway Signal as sales en- 
gineer in Chicago and in January, 1945, 
he was promoted to resident manager 
of the Chicago office, the position he 





Carl D. A. Henze 


held at the time of his recent promo- 
tion. 

Mr. Henze was born February 25, 
1886, in Albany, N. Y. He began his 
business career in 1901 as a draftsman 
with the Standard Signal Company, 
Green Island, N. Y., and in 1903 worked 


as a draftsman and estimator with the 


Pneumatic Signal Company. In 1904, 
when the Taylor and Pneumatic Sig- 
nal companies formed General Railway 
Signal, he was engaged in estimating, 
commercial engineering and construc- 
tion work. In 1906 he joined the Fed- 
eral Signal Company as office engineer 
and construct on foreman in Chicago 
and in 1909 was transferred to Albany, 
N. Y., as superintendent of construc- 
tion. Mr. Henze was appointed resi- 
dent manager at Albany in 1911 and, 
when the Federal Signal Company 
merged with General Railway Signal 
in 1924, he was appointed assistant resi- 
dent manager in Chicago. 





Benjamin P. Wayne 


Mr. Wayne was born July 21, 1892, 
at Hilton, N. Y. He began his business 
career in 1912 with the Yawman & 
Erbe Manufacturing Co. In 1915 he 
joined General Railway Signal at 
Rochester, N. Y., first as a clerk in 
the commercial department for two 
years, and later as employment mana- 
ger for four years. He was promoted 
to secretary to the president in 1921 
and in 1929 he assumed additional du- 
ties of assistant secretary of the com- 
pany, with headquarters in New York. 
In September, 1943, he also was ap- 
po‘nted secretary to Electrons, Inc. Mr. 
Wayne was promoted to secretary of 
General Railway Signal in January, 
1945. 


Paul E. Thomas has been promoted to 
chief engineer of the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corporation at Gary, Ind., succeed- 
ing J. Donald Rollins, who has been pro- 
moted to planning engineer, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cuiler-Hammer, Inc., M lwaukee, Wis. 
has acquired the business of the West 
Electric Products Company, 1795 Pasa- 
dena avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. W. G. 
Tapping, Cutler-Hammer district sales 
manager, will be in charge of the new 
plant. Sale of the firm’s products in the 
Los Angeles area will continue to be 
handled at 1331 Santa Fe Avenue, Los 
Angeles 21, Cal. 

The present operating personnel of 
the West Electric Products Company 
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will be retained as Cutler-Hammer em- 
ployees. The new plant will be inte- 
grated with other Cutler-Hammer 
plants in the manufacture of motor 
control, panelboards, lifting magnets, 
magnetic brakes, electric heating de- 
vices and allied electric apparatus. 


Loren J. O’Brien has been appointed 
chief engineer of the railway division of 
Spicer Manufacturing, a division of the 
Dana Corporation. He will be in charge 
of all railway engineering, including 
the Spicer positive generator drive and 





Loren J. O’Brien 


all types of bevel gear applications. Mr. 
O’Brien was formerly associated with 
the Gleason Works, Rochester, N. Y., 
where he worked in various phases and 
types of bevel gear engineering since 


1935. 


Walter L. Turner, Jr., associate editor 
of Railway Age and Railway Engineer- 
ing and Maintenance, with headquarters 
at Chicago, has been promoted to east- 
ern engineering editor of Railway Age 
and eastern editor of Railway Engi- 
neering and Maintenance, with head- 





Walter L. Turner, Jr. 


quarters at New York, and will take 
up his new duties about September 1. 
Norris V. Engman has been appointed as- 
sociate editor of Railway Age and Rail- 
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way Engineering and Maintenance, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 

Mr. Turner was born at Bluefield, 
W. Va., on January 27, 1913, and was 
graduated from Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute in 1935 with the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in civil engineer- 
ing. He entered railroad service on 
April 23, 1936, as a rodman in the con- 
struction department of the Central re- 
gion of the Pennsylvania, and on March 
16, 1937, he became an engineer appren- 
tice in the maintenance of way depart- 
ment at Buffalo, N. Y. On January 1, 
1938, he was made an assistant on the 
engineering corps at Wooster, Ohio. On 
June 1, 1938, he joined the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike Commission as a party chief, 
and served in that capacity until Feb- 
ruary 1, 1939, when he returned to the 
Pennsylvania as an assistant on the en- 
gineering corps on the Eastern division 
at Alliance, Ohio. On November 16, 





Norris V. Engman 


1939, he was transferred to Niles, Ohio, 
and on June 1, 1940, he was transferred 
to Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Turner was ap- 
pointed assistant supervisor at Lock 
Haven, Pa., on October 22, 1940, and 
served there until March 28, 1941, when 
he entered the armed forces, from which 
he was discharged with the rank of 
major. On December 1, 1945, he re- 
turned to the Pennsylvania as assistant 
supervisor at Freedom, Pa., where he 
remained until April 23, 1946, when he 
resigned to become associate editor of 
Railway Age and Railway Engineering 
and Maintenance. 

Mr.:Engman was born at Aberdeen, 
S. D., on June 1, 1911, and was gradu- 
ated from the Rose Polytechnic Insti- 
tute in 1933 with a Bachelor of Science 
degree in civil engineering. In 1934 he 
entered the service of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific as a rod- 
man in the engineering department at 
Chicago. From 1935 to 1943 he served 
successively as instrumentman, assistant 
roadmaster and assistant trainmaster at 
various locations. In June, 1943, he was 
appointed assistant engineer in the chief 
engineer’s office at Chicago, serving in 
this capacity until January 5, 1948, 
when he joined the editorial staff of 


Railway Age and Railway Engineering 
and Maintenance. 


Corliss A. Bercaw, whose recent promo- 
tion to Pacific Coast regional manager 
of the Electro-Motive Division of General 
Motors Corporation was announced in 
Railway Age of July 17, was born at 
Holgate, Ohio, and was graduated from 
California Institute of Technology as 
a mechanical engineer. After serving a 
year as a U. S. Navy aviator, he spent 
a year as a gradute student in railway 
engineering and sales with Westing- 
house Electric Corporation. During 17 
years with Westinghouse, he covered 


Corliss A. Bercaw 





engineering and sales assignments in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Philadelphia, Chicago 
and Washington, D. C., three years of 
which were spent in negotiating for- 
eign railroad electrification projects. 
Mr. Bercaw was with Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works for three years as sales 
manager of Diesel locomotives. In 1943 
he became general manager of the 
Springfield (Ohio) plant of Elliott & 
Co. and in 1945 joined Electro-Motive 
as district sales manager in the Chicago 
region, which position he held at the 
time of his recent promotion. 


Edson K. Green, assistant sales man- 
ager of the International Salt Company 
since 1945, has been appointed general 
sales manager of the firm. 


The Nelson Stud Welding division of 
the Morton Gregory Corporation has an- 
nounced the establishment of a new cus- 
tomer engineering service department 
at its Lorain, Ohio, headquarters, un- 
der the direction of Robert C. Singleton. 


Henry J. Zimmmerman, general traffic 
manager of the B. F. Goodrich Company 
since 1921, has been appointed assistant 
to the vice-president and assigned to 
special administrative duties. Richard W. 
Corns succeeds Mr. Zimmerman as geén- 
eral traffic manager. 


W. K. Sproule has been appointed su- 
perintendent of research of the Interna- 
tional Nickel Company of Canada, at Cop- 
per Cliff, Ont., to succeed Paul Queneau, 
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whose appointment as metallurgical en- 
gineer was announced in Railway Age 
of July 24. 


Franklin George, assistant advertising 
manager of the General Railway Signal 
Company, has been appointed sales en- 
gineer, reporting to the New York of- 


- fice. 


Thor M. Olson, vice-president in charge 
of sales of the Ex-Cell-O Corporation, De- 
troit, Mich., has resigned. 


Howard G. Pankratz, industrial engineer, 
has joined the sales-engineering-con- 
sultant staff of the industrial equipment 
division of the R. C. Mahon Company. Mr. 
Pankratz was graduated from the 





Howard G. Pankratz 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and has had broad experience in the 
industrial engineering field. More re- 
cently, he has served as consulting engi- 
neer on industrial equipment matters. 


Francis White, director of purchases of 
the Budd Company, has been placed in 
complete charge of all purchasing with- 
in the company, including the Hunting 
Park and Red Lion plants in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and the Charlevoix and At- 
water plants in Detroit, Mich. Carl 
Koelsch, formerly in charge of steel pur- 
chases for the Detroit plants, has been 
transferred to Philadelphia and Henry K. 
Arnold has been appointed central mate- 
rial manager. 


Charles F. Reade, formerly general 
sales manager of the Reade Manufac- 
turing Company, has been advanced to 
vice-president of the firm, which has 
recently become the Reade Manufacturing 
Company, Inc. 


OBITUARY 


Frederick A. Stevenson, retired presi- 
dent of the American Car & Foundry 
Co,, died suddenly on July 29, in Wil- 
mington, Del. He was 68 years old. 


D. G. Savage, vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager of the Thew Shovel 
Company, died of a heart attack July 
25. He was 50 years old. 
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FINANCIAL 


Bessemer & Lake Erie—Annual Report. 
Operating revenues of this company 
and its leased lines last year totaled 
$22,891,463. Operating expenses amount- 
ed to $13,150,818. Fixed charges were 
$1,497,032. Net income was $6,989,577. 
Current assets at the end of the year 
were $16,124,966. Current liabilities 
were $8,662,272. Funded debt was $16,- 
043,000. 


Central of New Jersey—Debt Ad- 
justment.—This road has asked the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to ap- 
prove a voluntary plan of debt adjust- 
ment which it has filed pursuant to 
the provisions of the so-called Mahaffie 
Act. The plan, which has been approved 
by the road’s board of directors (see 
Railway Age of June 26, page 136), 
provides for, among other things, a re- 
duction from 5 per cent and 4 per 
cent to 3% per cent, effective January 
1, 1949, in the interest rate of $48,731,- 
000 of 100-year general mortgage bonds, 
due July 1, 1987. The road also pro- 
poses to reduce the par value of 274,- 
368 shares of common stock from $100 
per share to $50 per share and to issue 
an additional 274,368 shares, $50 per 
share, which would go to the general 
mortgage bondholders as consideration 
for the interest reduction on the out- 
standing bonds. The new common stock 
would be known as Class A and the 
old as Class B. The road told the 
commission that the plan would result 
in annual interest savings of approxi- 


mately $802,900. 





Lackawanna & Wyoming Valley.—Debt 
Adjustment.—This road has asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
approve a voluntary debt adjustment 
plan which it has filed pursuant to the 
so-called Mahaffie Act. Among other 
things, the applicant proposes to extend 
from August 1, 1951, to August 1, 1996, 
the maturity date on $1,995,000 of 5 per 
cent first mortgage gold bonds, and to 
extend from February 1 to February 
1, 1993, the maturity date on $995,500 
of 20-year 6 per cent gold debenture 
bonds. It also seeks authority to re- 
duce the fixed interest on the first mort- 
gage gold bonds to 2 per cent, with an 
additional 3 per cent to be contingent 
on earnings; to modify its first mort- 
gage so as to permit the issuance of 
equipment securities ahead of the mort- 
gage; and to redeem the first mortgage 
bonds at par instead of 105. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—Pere Marquette 
Merger. — The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has reopened for recon- 
sideration the proceeding pertaining to 
the merger of the Pere Marquette into 
the C.&O. As noted in Railway Age 
of May 15, page 204, the Supreme 
Court of the United States sent the 
proceedings back to the commission for 
additional findings upon the claims of 
dissenting P. M. preferred stockholders. 


The court’s opinion does not require the 
commission to accord the dissenters 
more favorable treatment than the as- 
senting P.M. preferred stockholders re- 
ceived under the plan, but holds in 
effect that commission approval of a 
merger as “just and reasonable” and 
“consistent with the public interest” is 
inconsistent if there are left untied 
any loose ends in the nature of poten- 
tial capital liabilities against the merged 
property. 


Texas & Pacific—Annual Report.—Op- 
erating revenues of this road last year 
were $64,704,829, compared with $55,- 
90,067 in 1946. Operating expenses 
were $48,742,474, compared with $42,- 
441,477. Fixed charges were $3,134,447, 
compared with $2,811,806. Net income 
totaled $5,460,081, compared with $5,- 
435,135. Current assets at the end of 
the year amounted to $27,837,135, com- 
pared with $28,114,179. Current liabili- 
ties were $11,241,086, compared with 
$10,827,765. Long term debt was $64,- 
528,245, compared with $64,084,114. 


New Securities 


Applications have been filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by: 

St. Louis-San Francisco.—To assume lia- 
bility for $5,550,000 of series B equip- 
ment trust certificates, the proceeds of 
which will be applied toward the pur- 
chase of the following equipment: 


Description Estimated 
and Builder Unit Cost 
3  6,000-hp. Diesel-electric freight 
locomotives (Electro-Motive Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corporation) $569,698 


5 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switching 
locomotives (Fairbanks, Morse & 
2S) ae enrireriric rie re 94,902 


a 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switching 
locomotives (American Locomo- 


tive COMmpGET) «ce c0 cceccicns= 94,937 
10 4,500-hp. Diesel-electric freight 

locomotives (American Locomo- 

tive. COMNANE) Moccaccwdeencees 434,680 


3. 1,000 hp. Diesel-electric switching 
locomotives (Baldwin Locomotive 


WHGRNE Sasa cos aremenaweeoes 94,850 
50 70-ton aall-steel gondola cars 
(Pressed Steel Car Company) 6,065 


The certificates, to be dated August 
15, would be sold on the basis of com- 
petitive bidding and would mature in 
15 annual installments of $370,000, start- 
ing August 15, 1949. 

Goldsboro, N. C., Union Station. — To 
extend from August 1 to August 1, 1963, 
the maturity date of not exceeding 
$96,000 of first mortgage bonds and to 
reduce the interest rate on such bonds 
from 4% per cent annually to 3 per 
cent. The bonds are owned jointly by 
the Southern and Atlantic Coast Line, 
both of which have consented to the 
extension. 

Pennsylvania.—To assume liability for 
$841,000 of 3 per cent general mortgage 
bonds, which its lessor, the United New 
Jersey Railroad & Canal, seeks com- 
mission authority to issue and deliver 
to it. The bonds would be dated Sep- 
tember 1 and mature March 1. The 
proposed issue would be used to re- 
imburse the Pennsylvania for the pay- 
ment of a like principal amount of 
general mortgage 4 per cent bonds, due 
September 1. 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. has authorized: 
Pennsylvania. — To assume liability 
for the payment of $14,518,000 of first 
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mortgage series A bonds, which its 
lessor, the New York Bay, has been 
authorized to issue and deliver to it at 
par. The bonds will be applied toward 
the cancellation of $11,706,000 of series 
A 5 per cent first mortgage gold bonds, 
due May 1, 1982, and toward reimburs- 
ing the Pennsylvania for $2,812,000 in 
advances which the latter has made to 
its lessor. The bonds will be dated Au- 
gust 1, will bear interest at 334 per cent 
yearly, and will mature on August 1, 
1978. They will be redeemable at 105 
if redeemed before February 1, 1957, 
decreasing gradually thereafter to 
February 1, 1976, after which date they 
will be redeemable at their principal 
amount. For sinking fund purposes, 
they will be redeemable at 102% on 
any August 1 between 1949 and 1956, 
inclusive, decreasing thereafter to Au- 
gust 1, 1976, after which date they will 
be redeemable at their principal amount. 
Accrued interest will apply in all cases. 

New York Central-Baltimore & Ohio.—To 
assume joint liability for $9,250,000 of 
series A first mortgage sinking fund 
bonds, to be issued and sold by the 
Lakefront Dock & Railroad Terminal 
Co. Proceeds will be used to reimburse 
the guarantors for advances in connec- 
tion with the construction of facilities 
near Toledo, O., at a cost of not less 
than $18,500,000. At the same time, the 
commission authorized Lakefront to is- 
sue and deliver to the N.Y.C. and 
B. & O. $9,240,000 of capital stock, 
consisting of 92,400 shares of the par 
value of $100 a share. The bonds will 
be dated June 1, and will mature on 
June 1, 1968. The report also approves 
a selling price of 98.71 with a 3% per 
cent interest rate, the bid of R. W. 
Pressprich & Co., on which basis the 
average annual cost will be approxi- 
mately 3.97 per cent. They will be re- 
deemable at 10254 if redeemed on or 
before June 1, 1950, decreasing gradu- 
ally thereafter to 100% if redeemed on 
or before June 1, 1967, and thereafter 
to maturity at par. For sinking fund 
purposes, they will be redeemable at 
10134 if redeemed on or before June 1, 
1950, decreasing gradually thereafter to 
100% if redeemed on or before June 1, 
1967, and thereafter to maturity at par. 


Dividends Declared 


Cleveland & Pittsburgh. — 4% _ special 
guaranteed, 50¢, quarterly; 7% regular guar- 
anteed stock, 8742¢, quarterly, both payable 
September 1 to holders of record August 10. 

Delaware & Hudson. — $1.00, quarterly, 
payable September 20 to holders of record 
August 27. 


Illinois Central. — 6% non-cum pfd., $3.00, 
payable September 1 to holders of record 
August 11. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. — 
$1.00, payable September 1 to holders of 
record August 9. 

Reading. — 4% non-cum. Ist pfd., 50¢ 
quarterly, payable September 9 to holders of 
record August 19, 

Southern. — 75¢, quarterly, payable Sep- 
tember 15 to holders of record August 13. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


August Last Last 


3 week year 
Average price of 20 
representative railway 
ES 48.63 49.34 49.26 
Average price of 20 
representative railway 
Oe 90.46 90.87 90.04 
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EXECUTIVE 


J. W Corbett, whose promotion to 
vice-president in charge of operations 
of the Southern Pacific at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., was announced in Failway 
Age of July 24, was born at Gallup, 
N. M. on June 25, 1895, He began his 
railroad career with the Union Pacific 
in Oregon in 1911, coming to the 
Southern Pacific four years later as a 
telegrapher at Portland. Mr. Corbett 
served in the army during World War 
I, and returned to the Southern Pacific 





J. W. Corbett 


as train dispatcher on the Sacramento 
d vision, where he later served as divi- 
sion examiner. In 1928 he was appointed 
trainmaster and served in that capacity 
on several divisions until made assistant 
superintendent of the Portland div’sion 
in 1937. Mr. Corbett became assistant 
to general manager in 1939, with head 
quarters at San Francisco, and returned 
to Portland as superintendent in 1941. 
He was named assistant general man- 
ager, the position he held at the time 
of his recent appointment, in 1944. 


Edwin A. Bromley, general purchasing 
agent of the Canadian National, has 
been appointed vice-president in charge 
of purchases and stores, with head- 
quarters as before at Montreal, Que., 
succeeding D. McK. Ford, who has retired 
under the pension rules of the company. 
Mr. Bromley was born at Toronto, 
Ont., on February 11, 1901, and joined 
the Canadian National in October, 1918, 
as a junior clerk in the president’s office 
at Toronto, and became a stenographer 
in the purchasing and stores department 
two years later. After serving as stenog- 
rapher and secretary to the director 
of the department, Mr. Bromley was ap- 
pointed office assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent of purchases and stores of the sys- 
tem in 1929. On February 1, 1930, he was 
promoted to general stationery agent, 
becoming assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent, purchases, stores and steamships, 
in February, 1937. Mr. Bromley was 
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appointed general purchasing agent in 
August, 1941. 

Mr. Ford was born in Glasgow, 
Scotland, and first entered railway sery- 
ice with the North British railway in 
1900 as a clerk in the general goods 
manager’s office. Three years later he 
became associated with the Caledonian 





Edwin A. Bromley 


railway as a clerk in the district 
superintendent’s office. In April, 1905, 
he came to Canada and entered the 
service of the Canadian Northern (now 
Canadian National) at Toronto, Ont. 
as a clerk, leaving in July of the same 
year to become chief clerk in the operat- 
ing and accounting department of the 
Halifax & Yarmouth (now C.N.R.) at 
Yarmouth, N. S. In December, 1905, 
he went to the Halifax & South West- 
ern (now C.N.R.) as chief clerk in 
the auditing and accounting department 





D. McK. Ford 


at Bridgewater, N. S. In July, 1910, 
he transferred to the Canadian Northern 
Express Company as an auditor and 
cashier at Quebec and in February, 1916, 
was appointed auditor, Quebec lines of 
the Canadian Northern. Mr. Ford was 
appointed accountant, eastern lands de- 
partment of the Canadian National in 
September, 1916, and in November, 1918, 
became chief clerk in the president's 
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We have recently received an order for ten 2-8-4’s from 


the New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co. 


These locomotives will be similar to the 55 modern Lima’s 
already in service on that road. They will carry a working 


boiler pressure of 245 Ib., will have 69-inch drivers, and 
will develop 64,100 Ib. initial tractive effort. 










LIMA 
HAMILTON 


Modern steam locomotives like these will show a good 
CORPORATION 


return on their investment—and, with planned scheduling, 


can deliver more ton-miles of freight per dollar of in- 
DIVISIONS: Lima, Ohio — Lima Locomotive Works 
‘vision; Lima Shovel and Crane Division. Hamilton, 
Ohio — Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Co.; Niles Tool 
Works Co, 


vestment than any other type of motive power. 


amilton-Kruse automatic can-making ma- 


inery; Special heavy machinery; Heavy iron cast- 
98; Weldments, 
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office of the Canadian National and 
Canadian government merchant marine, 
which position he held until 1922, when 
he was appointed office assistant to the 
president. Upon the formation of the 
present Canadian Nat’onal in 1923, Mr. 
Ford was appointed assistant to the 
director of purchases and supplies and 
in 1924 he was appointed assistant to 
vice-president of purchases and stores, 
becoming general purchasing agent in 
February, 1937, and vice-president in 
charge of purchases and stores in 
August, 1941. 


C. H. Longman has been elected vice- 
pres dent in charge of operation of the 
Chicago & North Western, at Chicago, 
succeeding L. L. White, whose resigna- 
tion, effective August 1, was reported in 
Railway Age of July 24, page 116. Mr. 
Longman was born in Chicago in 1893. 
He entered railroad service in 1907 as 
a yard chief of the North Western, and 
served successively as locomotive fire- 





C. H. Longman 


man, locomotive engineer, road fore- 
man of engines, superv.sor of safety and 
trainmaster. In 1934 he was promoted 
to assistant to general manager, three 
years later being promoted to assistant 
general manager. He was appointed as- 
sistant to the chief operating officer in 
1940, and in 1946 to general manager, 
which position he held at the time of 
his recent promotion. 


R. L. Pearson, vice-president, executive 
department, of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, with headquarters 
at New Haven, Conn., has retired be- 
cause of ill health, after serving the 
New Haven for more than 44 years. 


J. E. Goodwin has been elected vice- 
president and executive assistant to the 
president of the Chicago & North West- 
ern, at Chicago, a newly created posi- 
tion. Mr. Goodwin was born at Topeka, 
Kan., in 1902, and graduated from Lake 
Forest College and the University of 
Chicago. He entered railroad service 
as a machinist apprentice on the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe in 1918, serv- 
ing there until 1922 while attending 
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school during the winter months. After 
leaving college, Mr. Goodwin went 
with the Missouri Pacific as machinist, 
becoming enginehouse foreman in 1927. 
In 1929 he was promoted to erecting 
foreman and in 1932 to schedule super- 
visor. A year later he was appointed 
production engineer. In 1935 he was 
made general foreman, and in 1939 he 





J. E. Goodwin 


was promoted to acting shop superin- 
tendent, leaving that position in 1941 
to become master mechanic of the In- 
ternational-Great Northern. The fol- 
lowing year he returned to the Missouri 
Pacific as mechanical superintendent. 
In 1943 he went to the North Western 
as assistant chief mechanical officer 
and two years later was promoted to 
chief mechanical officer, from which 
position his recent promotion was ef- 
fected. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
and ACCOUNTING 


Edward M. Hudgins has been appointed 
general claim agent, Chesapeake dis- 
trict of the Chesapeake & Ohio, with 
headquarters at Richmond, Va. 


The Western Pacific has announced 
the following appointments: Howard T. 
Bryant, special accountant, William H. 
Stout, general clerk, and Clifford E. War- 
ner, assistant auditor of miscellaneous 
accounts, have been appointed assistants 
to the general auditor, at San Francisco, 
Cal. Frank P. Ferguson, head capital ex- 
penditures and valuation clerk, has been 
appointed auditor of capital expendi- 
tures, and Joseph B. Corven, traveling ac- 
countant, has been promoted to assist- 
ant auditor of disbursements, with 
headquarters at San Francisco. 


Matt Phelps, assistant to the comptrol- 
ler of the Erie at Cleveland, Ohio, has 
retired after 51 years of service. Mr. 
Phelps was born in Jersey City, N. J. 
Beginning his employment with the 
Erie in a clerical capacity, he subse- 
quently served in the comptroller’s 
office as bookkeeper, chief clerk and 
special accountant. From 1921 to 1931 
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he was financial accountant in the legal 
and financial department, returning to 
the comptroller’s office in 1931 as gen- 
eral accountant. Mr. Phelps had been 
assistant to comptroller since 1936. 


R. J. Tiffany, whose appointment as 
assistant general freight claim agent of 
the New York Central system at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., was reported in Railway 
Age of June 12, was born at Buflalo in 
1901 and entered the service of the New 
York Central there in 1917 in the 
freight claim department. He became 
special agent at Syracuse, N. Y., in 
1937 and in 1942 became traveling 





R. J. Tiffany 


freight claim agent at Boston, Mass., 
and last January 1 he was promoted to 
assistant freight claim agent at Buffalo, 
which position he held until his recent 
appointment as assistant general freight 
claim agent. 


Clarence D. Dawson, assistant superin- 
tendent of insurance of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, has been promoted to superin- 
tendent of the insurance department, 





Clarence D. Dawson 


with headquarters as before at Balti- 
more, Md., succeeding Richard R. Hackett, 
who retired on August 1. Mr. Dawson 
entered the serv’ce of the Baltimore 
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Rising Fuel Costs 
Can be Offset... 





with the FRANKLIN SYSTEM 
OF DISTRIBUTION | 


With recently increased cost of locomotive fuels playing such an impor- 
tant part in the great rise in train operation costs, it is especially important 
at this time to study the fuel-saving possibilities of the Franklin System 
of Steam Distribution. 

Application of this system to your existing or new locomotives will 
offset rising fuel costs. 

The Franklin System of Steam Distribution, using poppet valves in 
place of piston valves, increases the efficiency of transforming steam 
into horsepower-hours. At normal operating speeds, for either freight 
or passenger locomotives, the increase in horsepower output will be 
19% to 30% for the same steam consumption. For the same power 
output, fuel savings will be even more pronounced, have reached 45% 
with maximum evaporation. In normal road service, at less than maxi- 
mum performance, fuel savings will average from 15%, to 25% depend- 
ing on operating conditions. 

We would like to show you how this can be done on your locomotives 
— either existing or new — for either freight or passenger service. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY 


A CORPORATION 
NEW YORK e CHICAGO e MONTREAL 


STEAM DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM * BOOSTER * RADIAL BUFFER * COMPENSATOR AND SNUBBER ° POWER REVERSE GEARS 
AUTOMATIC FIRE DOORS * DRIVING BOX LUBRICATORS * STEAM GRATE SHAKERS ° FLEXIBLE JOINTS * CAR CONNECTION 
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& Ohio in 1923 as a stenographer-clerk 
in the division engineer’s office. The 
following year he transferred to the 
insurance department in the same capac- 
ity, becoming an insurance inspector in 
1941, and assistant superintendent ° of 
insurance in 1946. 

Mr. Hackett was born on August 1, 
1879, and has been with the Baltimore 
& Ohio since 1900. Starting as carpenter 
in the maintenance of way department 
in Baltimore, he was transferred to 
the insurance department as an inspector 
in 1912. He became chief insurance 
inspector in 1918, and was promoted to 
superintendent of insurance in 1931. 


















Y. D. Ward, general claim agent of 
the St. Louis Southwestern’s Northern 
division, af Pine Bluff, Ark., has been 
appointed general claim agent of the 
road, with headquarters at Tyler, Tex., 
succeeding Ben F. Yowell, who has retired 
after 67 years of service with the Cotton 
3elt. 












Fred L. Johnson, assistant general claim 
agent of the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio at 
Chicago, has been advanced to general 
claim agent, with headquarters at Mo- 
bile, Ala., succeeding Parks C. Archer, 
who has retired after nearly 40 years of 
service. Mr. Johnson is succeeded by 
L E. Grove, claim agent at Bloomington; 


Ill, 














OPERATING 


R. E. Hallawell, whose promotion to 
general manager of the Pacific Lines 
of the Southern Pacific at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., was reported in Railway Age 
of July 24, was born at San Francisco 
on January 8, 1891. Mr. Hallawell at- 
tended the University of California at 
Berkeley, and entered railroad service 
as a clerk on the Southern Pacific’s 
Coast division in 1914, advancing to 
assistant trainmaster in 1920. Later that 
same year he was named supervisor of 
transportation of the Northern district. 
































R. E. Hallawell 






Jeginning in 1925 he was, successively, 
transportation inspector, chief clerk in 
the general manager’s office, and man- 
ager of the former Interurban Electric. 
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In 1940 he became assistant superin- 
tendent of the Sacramento divis‘on, and 
in 1942 went to the Los Angeles divi- 
sion in the same capacity. Later that 
same year, Mr. Hallawell returned to 
San Francisco as general superintendent 
of transportation. He was made assistant 
general manager in 1944, which position 
he held at the time of his promotion 
on July 15. 


L. B. Kendail, assistant to vice-president 
in charge of operation of the Chicago 
& North Western, at Chicago, has been 
advanced to general manager of the C. 
& N. W. system at that point. J. J. Stein, 
assistant general manager, has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent, Eastern 
district, with headquarters remaining 
in Chicago. W. L. Mueller, general man- 
ager, Western district, has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent, Western 
district, with headquarters remaining 
at Omaha, Neb. 


In connection with the Texas & 
Pacific’s new  three-d'vision plan of 
operation, as outlined in Railway Age 
of July 31, page 48, the following ap- 
pointments have been made: R. C. 
Parker, general superintendent at Dallas, 
Tex., appointed assistant vice-president 
— operations and W. T. Long, Jr., super- 
intendent of transportation, also at 
Dallas, advanced to general  super- 
intendent of transportation. The follow- 
ing assignments are to become effec- 
tive on August 15: T. E. Griswold, assist- 
ant superintendent at Fort Worth, Tex., 
appo‘nted superintendent of the Eastern 
division at that point; W. T. Alexander, 
assistant chief engineer at Dallas, ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Western 
division at Big Spring, Tex.; and 
George French, assistant superintendent 
at Big Spring, advanced to superinten- 
dent of the newly-created Louisiana di- 
vision at Alexandria, La. Other changes 
effective on August 15 are: W. C. Foster, 
trainmaster at Marshall, Tex., advanced 
to assistant superintendent at Fort 
Worth; T. E. Albright, road foreman of 
engines at Mineola, Tex., appointed to 
succeed Mr. Foster; J. G. Tucker, as- 
sistant superintendent at Alexandria, 
transferred to Big Spring; and J. G. 
Brannon atid Doss Handy, division super- 
intendents at Fort Worth, assigned oth- 
er duties. 


TRAFFIC 


Forrest F. Lipe, district traffic agent of 
the Illinois Central, with headquarters 
at Clarksdale, Miss., has been trans- 
ferred to Jackson, Tenn., succeeding 
James O. Vance, who has resigned. Mr. 
Lipe is succeeded by Howard D. Winstead, 
traveling freight agent at Little Rock, 
Ark. 


John R. Mulroy, whose promotion to 
coal traffic manager of the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville, at Chicago, 
was reported in Railway Age of July 
17, was born at Chicago on November 
10, 1901, and received his higher edu- 
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cation at DePaul University, Chicago, 
He entered railroad service in Novem- 
ber, 1946, as assistant general freight 
agent of the Monon at Chicago. In 
August, 1947, he was appointed general 
freight agent, the post he held at the 
time of his recent promotion. Mr. Mul- 
roy was formerly owner and operator 
of the Mulroy Coal Company. 


Edward J. Cottom, whose promotion to 
freight trafic manager — rates and 
charges, of the Louisville & Nashville, 
with headquarters at Louisville, Ky., 
was reported in Railway Age of July 
3, was born on July 23, 1889, at Louis- 
ville, and entered L. & N. service in 
that city in 1906 as a claim investigator, 





Edward J. Cottom 


In 1910 he was assigned to the general 
freight office, where he held various 
positions until March 1, 1928, when he 
was promoted to chief clerk. Mr. Cot- 
tom was promoted to assistant general 
freight agent in 1935 and to general 
freight agent in October, 1945. He was 
serving in the latter position at the time 
of his recent advancement. 


G. C. Hay has been appointed agent 
of the Chicago Great Western, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, suc- 
ceeding S$. D. Beir, who has retired after 
a railroad career of 52 years. 


Wallace D. O’Brien, assistant traffic 
manager — rates and divisions, of the 
Great Northern, with headquarters at 
St. Paul, Minn., has been promoted to 
freight traffic manager — rates and di- 
visions at that point. Vincent P. Brown, 
general freight agent at St. Paul, has 
been appointed assistant freight traffic 
manager — rates and divisions, with 
the same headquarters. 


Charles E. Ragland, whose promotion 
to eastern traffic manager in charge 
of Eastern region, of the Chicago, In- 
dianapolis & Louisville, with headquar- 
ters at New York, was reported im 
Railway Age of July 17, was born on 
July 29, 1913, at Pell City, Ala. Mr. 
Ragland received his higher education 
at Birmingham Southern College and 
at a business college in Birmingham, 
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INCE the first installation of 

Security Circulators, their advantages have had con- 

1 tinually widening recognition. Today they are in 
; service in locomotives on fifty-one railroads in the 


United States and foreign countries. 


First developed for the specific purpose of provid- 
ing effective support for 100% brick arch, experi- 
; ence has shown that Security Circulators greatly 


; improve steaming performance. 


Security Circulators also tend to minimize honey- 


combing, flue plugging and cinder cutting, thus 
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definitely reducing boiler maintenance costs. 
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Ala., and entered the service of the 
Monon in 1935 as chief clerk in the 
latter city. He advanced to traveling 
freight agent in 1941 and to assistant 
district manager in January, 1945. Prior 





Charles E. Ragland 


to his recent promotion, Mr. Ragland 
had been since November, 1945 eastern 
traffic manager in charge of the road’s 
New York office. 


MECHANICAL 


F. J. Kossuth, superintendent czr shops 
of the New York Central at East Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of equipment, with head- 
quarters at New York, succeeding C. N. 
Kittle, whose death on June 15 was re- 
ported in Railway Age of July 3, page 
44. J. J. Larson has been appointed division 
general car foreman at Buffalo, N. Y., 
succeeding A. A. Johnson, transferred. 


R. G. Norton, road foreman of engines, 
Norfolk terminal, of the Norfolk & 
Western, has been appointed supervisor 
of smoke abatement, a new position on 
the N. & W., created as part of its 
campaign to reduce excessive smoke, 
in which the railway is cooperating 
with other carriers in projects of Bitu- 
minous Coal Research, Inc. Mr. Norton 
will be attached to the staff of the vice- 
president and general manager and will 
work directly with supervisors and en- 
gine crews all over the line. He will 
maintain headquarters at Roanoke, Va. 


George W. Bohannon, assistant general 
mechanical officer at the Chicago & 
North Western, at Chicago, has been 
promoted to chief mechanical officer at 
that point, succeeding J. E. Goodwin, who 
has been elected vice-president and exec- 
utive assistant to the pres‘dent. J. C. 
Stump, super ntendent of motive power, 
Northern district, at Chicago, has been 
appointed assistant chief mechanical of- 
ficer and W. W. Matzke, assistant to vice- 
president in charge of mechanical mat- 
ters, has been appointed assistant to 
chief mechanical officer. E. J. Crawford, 
formerly superintendent of motive pow- 
er, Western district, who of late has 
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been engaged in other duties due to ill 
health, has been appointed superinten- 
dent of motive power, Northern dis- 
trict. 


Frederick J. Herter, whose appointment 
as engineer of car construction of the 
Advisory Mechanical Committee of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio at Cleveland, 
Ohio, was reported in Railway Age of 
July 17, was born at New Bergen, 
Pa., on June 2, 1890, and was grad- 
uated from Tri-State College, Angola, 
Ind. Mr. Herter entered railroad service 
in 1912 as a car repairman for the 
Pennsylvania and subsequently worked 
for the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
as a draftsman, chief draftsman and 
engineer of rolling stock. In 1929, when 
the Advisory Mechanical Committee 
was organized, Mr. Herter was named 
assistant engineer of car construction 
for the C. & O., Nickel Plate, Erie and 
Pere Marquette at Cleveland. He was 
transferred in 1933 to the staff of the 
vice-president of the C. & O. in connec- 





Frederick J, Herter 


tion with car work and three years later 
was named mechanical assistant (cars) 
to chief mechanical officer for the C. 
& O., Nickel Plate and Pere Marquette. 
He was appointed mechanical engineer 
of the Pere Marquette at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., in February, 1943, transferring 
to Cleveland last February. 


Russell W. Seniff, engineer of tests of 
the Alton at Chicago, has been appointed 
engineer of tests of the Baltimore & 
Ohio at Baltimore, Md., succeeding 
Walter R. Hedeman, who ret’red on 
August 1, after 45 years of service with 


the B. & O. 


D. L. Ringler, master mechanic of the 
Texas & Pacific, with headquarters at 
Marshall, Tex., will be transferred to 
B’g Spring, Tex., on August 15. J. H. 
Webb, now apprentice instructor, will 
be advanced to assistant master me- 
chanic at Marshall on that date. 


J.°C. Parker, whose appointment as 
superintendent car department of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, with headquarters 
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at Wilmington, N. C., was announced 
in Railway Age of July 17, was born 
at Headland, Ala., on July 4, 1914. He 
entered railroad service on March 25, 
1935, as an apprentice with the Atlantic 
Coast Line, completing his apprentice- 
ship in July, 1939, after which he con- 
tinued with the Coast Line as coach 





J. C. Parker 


mechanic at Waycross, Ga. He subse- 
quently served as gang foreman and 
later as assistant foreman car depart- 
ment at Waycross, being transferred to 
Rocky Mount, N. C., in the latter capa- 
city in June, 1943. Mr. Parker had been 
assistant superintendent car department 
at Wilmington at the time of his cur- 
rent promotion, having attained that 
position on March 24, 1947. 


PURCHASES and STORES 


George L. Mitchell, purchasing agent of 
the Atlantic Coast Line, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created position of 
general purchasing agent, with head- 
quarters as before at Wilmington, N. C. 
J. U. King and L. C. Walsh, both former 
assistant purchasing agents, have been 
appo'nted assistant general purchasing 
agents, with headquarters at Wilming- 
ton. Mr. Mitchell, a native of Wilming- 
ton, entered Coast Line service in June, 
1904, as a messenger boy in the Wil- 
mington general offices. He subsequent- 
ly held positions as office assistant to 
federal manager, office assistant to exe- 
cutive vice-president, assistant to exe- 
cutive vice-president, and assistant pur- 
chasing agent, which latter post he has 
maintained since April 1, 1946. Mr. 
King, also a native of Wilmington who 
started working for the A.C.L. as a 
messenger in the Wilm‘ngton general 
offices, has been with this road since 
June, 1900. He has held positions of 
chief clerk, assistant general store- 
keeper and, since April 1, 1946, gener- 
al storekeeper. Mr. Walsh was born 
in Florence, S. C., and entered A.C.L. 
employment as as stenographer in the 
Wilmington general offices in August, 
1917. He had been assistant purchasing 
agent since April 1, 1946. 
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With never a 
doubt about 


HERE is great comfort in specifying a product about 


which there are no doubts; whose performance never 
lets you down and the integrity of whose maker is recog- 


nized. Such a product is Hunt-Spiller Gun Iron, known 


by everyone from top officers to shop men on most of 


the important railroads for considerably more than a 
Hunt-Spiller are exclusive railroad sales 


representatives for Double Seal Piston 


Rings made for Diesel and other serv- ‘ > os 
sue? Titel Seiad shhias: weenie Goin motives—and Diesels too—it is tops. It has been proved 


Hunt-Spiller Air Furnace Gun Iron. over and over again on the road, in the shops, and by 


generation. As a material for vital parts of steam loco- 





maintenance cost records. So be safe; be certain; always 


specify HSGI. 


Hunr-Sputer Mre. Corporation 


N. C. RAYMOND, President E. J. FULLER, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


383 Dorchester Ave. * South Boston 27, Mass. 
Canadian Representatives: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 4050 Namur St., Montreal 16, P. Q. 
Export Agents: 

{nternational Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York 7. N. Y. 
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Allan L. Prentice, whose appointment 
as manager, purchases and stores, of 
New York Central System, with head- 
quarters at New York, was announced 
in Railway Age of July 24, was born 
on April 9, 1893, at Painesville, Ohio. 
Mr. Prentice’s railroad career has been 
spent in the service of the New York 
Central. He entered its service in Feb- 
ruary, 1914, as timekeeper, maintenance 
of way department, Erie division, and 
was subsequently employed in the same 
department as extra gang foreman; 
general foreman, Lansing division; as- 
sistant supervisor of track, Erie divi- 
sion; assistant engineer, maintenance 


Allan L. Prentice 


of way, at Cleveland, Ohio. In Septem- 
ber, 1919, he transferred to the pur- 
chases and stores department as assis- 
tant general storekeeper, Lines West, 
at Collinwood, Ohio. He served as su- 
pervisor, scrap and reclamation, at 
Cleveland from July, 1923, to Novem- 
ber, 1931, when he became manager, 
scrap and reclamation, serving in that 
capacity until December, 1944, when he 
was appointed manager, stores and re- 
clamation, at Ashtabula, Ohio. At the 
time of his current promotion, Mr. 
Prentice had been employed as general 
purchasing agent, having attained that 
position in September, 1946. 


ENGINEERING and 
SIGNALING 


R. A. de Villers, assistant engineer in 
the district engineer’s office of the 
Canadian National, at Quebec, Que., 
has been appointed assistant district en- 
gineer, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding S$. J. H. Wallers, who has re- 
tired on pension after many years of 
service. 


D. W. Blair, assistant engineer of the 
Levis division of the Canadian National, 
has been promoted to division engineer 
of the Laurentian division at Quebec, 
Que., succeeding J. G. A. Sawyer, trans- 
ferred. 


W. J. Savage, assistant engineer of the 
Missouri Pacific, at St. Louis, Mo., will 
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become assistant chief engineer of the 
Texas & Pacific, at Dallas, Tex., on 
August 15, succeeding W. T. A‘exander, 
who will become div:sion superintendent 
of the T. & P. at Big Spring, Tex. 


J. S. Hestle, assistant division engi- 
neer of the Louisville & Nashv_lle, 
Pensacola, Fla., retired on July 31 after 
46 years of service. Claude Johnston has 
been appointed assistant division engi- 
neer to fill the position vacated by Mr. 
Hestle, but with headquarters at Mobile, 


Ala. 


SPECIAL 


E. P. Miller, chief clerk of the Car 
Service Division of the Association of 
American Railroads, has been appointed 
district manager at Boston, Mass., suc- 
ceeding L. M. Ross, who will retire on 
August 15, after 47 years of railroad 
service. Mr. Ross was born in Rowe, 
Mass., in 1882, and began his railroad 
career as a yard clerk on the Fitchburg 
(now part of the B. & M.), later serv- 
ing on the Boston & Maine as bill clerk, 
cashier, chief clerk, agent and traveling 
freight agent. From May, 1918, to 
February, 1919, he was with the Car 
Service section of the U. S. Railroad 
Administration, returning to the B. & 
M. at the end of that period in charge 
of mail traffic. He was travel’ng freight 
agent of the Dollar Steamship Line 
from April, 1924, to May, 1925, when 
he joined the A.A.R. as car service 
agent at Boston, and in addition became 
field secretary of the New England 
Shippers Advisory Board. Mr. Ross 
has been district manager of the Car 
Service division at Boston since 1935. 

Mr. Miller was born in Hume, Ohio, 
in 1914. He entered railroad service at 
the age of 14 with the Lake Erie & 
Western (now part of the Nickel 
Plate), remaining with this road for six 
years during which time he was em- 
ployed in clerical positions in the yard 
office and in the superintendent’s office. 
He went with the Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton in 1924, where he was _ subse- 
quently advanced to assistant to the 
superintendent of transportation, hand- 
ling car distribution and general trans- 
portation matters. Mr. Miller joined 
the staff of the A.A.R. Car Service Di- 
vision during World War II, and was 
named assistant to the manager of the 
newly formed Tank Car section, which 
supervised the emergency movement of 
oil to New England and other Atlantic 
Seaboard territory. Following the war, 
he was appointed assistant to the man- 
ager of the A.A.R. Box Car section, 
and on May 1, 1948, was promoted to 
chief clerk, Car Service divis‘on, the 
position he was maintaining at the 
time of his recent promotion. 


OBITUARY 


William H. Guild, vice-president of the 
Union Pacific, with headquarters at 


Omaha, Neb., died in a Denver (Colo.) 
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hospital on July 29, following a stroke 
suffered a few hours earlier in the com- 
pany’s office there. He was 64 years old. 


W. F. Zane, chief signal engineer of 
the Burlington Lines, at Chicago, died 
suddenly in that city on August 3. 


Haro'd T. Livingston, chief engineer, 
maintenance of way and structures of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
with headquarters at Chicago, died at 
St. Luke’s hospital in that city on July 
31, following a brief illness. A photo- 
graph of Mr. Livingston and a sketch 
of his career appeared in Railway Age 
of March 27, in-connection with his 
promotion to chief engineer, mainte- 
nance of way and structures. 


Leslie Bennett McDonald, vice-president 
in charge of operations of the Southern 
Pacific Lines at San Francisco, Cal., 
died on July 5, as reported in Railway 
Age of July 10. Mr. McDonald was 
born at Wylie, Tex., on August 26, 
1883, and entered railway service as a 
stenographer-clerk with the New York, 
Texas & Mexican, and the Gulf, West- 
ern Texas & Pacific at Victoria, Tex., 
in May, 1902. In 1906, he became chief 
clerk to the division engineer and to 
the superintendent of the Victoria divi- 
sion, Gulf, Houston & San Antonio, 
at Victoria, where he later advanced 
to assistant superintendent. In 1909 he 
became assistant superintendent of the 
Houston terminals, Southern Pacific 
Lines, and in 1912 he was made super- 


Leslie Bennett McDonald 


intendent at the same point. In 1918, 
Mr. McDonald went as superintendent 
to El Paso, and later in the same year 
was appointed superintendent at San 
Antonio. In 1925, he was promoted to 
assistant general manager of the Texas 
lines at Houston, and in 1930, to gen- 
eral manager. In 1937 he was appointed 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Texas & Louisiana lines at Hous- 
ton, and a year later went to San 
Francisco as general manager of the 
Pacific lines. In April, 1942, Mr. Mc- 
Donald was promoted to vice-president 
in charge of operations, which position 
he held at the time of his death. 
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DIRECT LOADING OF TRUSS 


The one-piece A.S.F. Cast-Steel 
Brake Beam is designed so 
that both the truss itself and 
applied braking force are par- 
allel to the rail. 


Brake heads, end supports, 
and delivered force are radial 
with wheel. 
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GENERAL NEWS 
Waybill Data 


The Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued a_ table 
showing on a one-per-cent-sample_ ba- 
sis, the average short-line length of haul 
per car and the percentage distribution 
of cars according to designated mileage 
blocks, as represented by the carload 
terminations reported by Class I rail- 
roads for the third quarter of 1947. 
The compilation, Statement No. 4822, 
is one of the bureau’s so-called way- 
bill studies. 

Like others in the series it employs 
data taken from waybills submitted in 
response to the commission’s September 
6, 1946, order requiring Class I roads 
to file all audited waybills represent- 
ing their carload terminations which are 
numbered “1” or with digits ending 


with “Ol.” 


Railroads Get Until January 30 
To Reply to New Mail Proposal 
The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has given the railroads until Janu- 
ary 30, 1949, to formally reply to the 
“comprehensive plan for the transporta- 
tion of mail” which has been filed with 
the commission by Postmaster General 
Donaldson as part of his presentation in 
the railway mail May proceeding—No. 


9200. Among the important features of 
the plan, which was outlined in Railway 
Age of July 17, page 50, are those which 
would modify arrangements for so-called 
storage space service, ie. the trans- 
portation and handling of made-up mails 
in bulk. The railroads’ objections to the 
plan were reported in Railway Age of 
July 31, page 48. 

The commission said it would set a 
hearing date on the plan at such times 
and places as it may hereafter direct, 
In another order in the same proceed- 
ing, wherein the carriers are secking 
authority to effect a permanent increase 
of 65 per cent in the rates for handling 
mail, the commission held that enlarge- 
ment of the case so as to include therein 
an investigation to attain information 
with respect to services rendered in the 
transportation of express matter would 
“unduly broaden” the issues. Such an 
investigation was sought in a petition 
filed by the postmaster general. 

The postmaster general also had re- 
quested the commission to report to 
him the revenue received by the rail- 
roads from express companies for ser- 
vices rendered in the transportation of 
express matter. The commission, how- 
ever, noted that such information has 
heretofore been furnished the petitioner 
pursuant to a previous request made by 
him and that like information will be 
furnished from time to time as he may 
further request. 





Meetings & Conventions 


The following list gives names of secre- 
tartes, dates of next or regular meetings and 
places of mectingss 

Arr Brake Assocration—Lawrence Wil- 
cox, Room 827, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Ill. Next meeting, September 20-22, 1948, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 

ALLIED Rartway Suppity AssocraTion.—C. 
F, Weil, American Brake Shoe Company, 6th 
floor, 109 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF BAGGAGE TRAFFIC 
ManaGers.—E, P. Soebbing, 1450 Railway 
Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. Next meet- 
ing. October 25-27, 1984, The Cavalier Hotel, 
Virginia Beach, Va. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAF- 
Fic Orricers.—B. D. Branch, C. R. R. o 
N. J., 143 Liberty St. New York 6, N. Y. 
Annual meeting, September 14-16, 1948, Stan- 
ley Hotel, Estes Park, Colo. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPER- 
INTENDENTS.—Miss Elise LaChance, Room 901, 
431, S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, IIl 

AMERICAN Rattway BRIDGE AND BUILDING 
AssociATIon.—Miss Elsie LaChance, Room 
901, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, IIl. 
Annual meeting, September 20-22, 1948, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, Ill , 

AMERICAN Rattway Car INSTITUTE, — 
fe C. Tabbert, 19 Rector St., New York 6, 
a A 

AMERICAN Rattway DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIA 
Tion.—L. P. East, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Richnrond, Ind. Annual Meeting, April, 1949, 
Old Point Comfort, Va. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING AsSOCIA- 
TION.—Works in cooperation with the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, Engineering 
Division. —W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren 

, Ill. Annual meeting, March 


AssocraTion.—Harry Walker, D. & R. G. W. 
R. R., Room 204, Rio Grande Bldg., Denver, 
Colo. Annual meeting, October 17-19, 1948, 
Pinehurst, N. C. 

AMERICAN SHORT LINE RAILRoaD ASSOCIA- 
tion.—C. E. Huntley, Tower Bldg., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. Annual meeting October 
13-14, 1948, Hotel Morrison, Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING Mate- 
RIALS.—R. J. Painter, Asst. Secretary, 1916 
Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

AMERICAN Society OF MeEcHANICcAL ENGI- 
NEERS.—C. E. Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York 18, N. Y. Annual meeting, November 
28-December 3, 1948, New York, N. Y. 


Railroad Division—E. L. Woodward, Rail- 
way Mechanical Engineer, 105 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 

AMERICAN Woop-PRESERVERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—H. L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, C. Annual meeting April 26- 
28 1949, St. Louis, Mo. 

ASSOCIATED TRAFFIC CLusBs OF AMERICA, 
Inc.—R. A. Ellison, Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce, 1203 C. of C. Bldg., Cincinnati 
2, O. Annual meeting, October 18-20, 1948, 
Hotel Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, O. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RaiLroap D1n- 
ING Car OrFicers.—W. F. Ziervogel, 605 
S. Ranken Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. Annual 
meeting, October 5-7, 1948, Windsor Hotel, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS. — 
George M. Campbell, Transportation Bldg. 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Operations and Maintenance Department— 

. H. Aydelott, Vice-President, Transporta- 
tion Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Operating-Transportation Division—L. R. 
Knott, 59 Van Buren St., Chicago 5, 
Til 


Caviston, 30 


Operating Section.—J. C. 
Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. : 
Transportation Section—H. A. Eaton, 59 
FE. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. a 
Communications Section—W. A. _ Fait 
banks, 30 Vesey St., New York, 7, N. %. 
Annual meeting, September 28-30, 1948, 
Hotel Antlers, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Fire Protection and Insurance Section.— 
W. E. Todd, 59 Van Buren St., Chicago 
5 


» atl. ‘ 
Freight Station Section —W. E. Todd, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. fool 
Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C._Cavis- 
ton, 30 Vesey St., New —_ 7, N.Y. 


Protective Section.—J. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. Ewes 
Safety Section —J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey 
St... New York 7, N. X. 9 
Engineering Division—W. S. Lacher, 5 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl. ; 
Construction and Maintenance Section. 
W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicat 
5, Ill. Annual meeting, March 15-17, 194 
Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. E 
Electrical Section—W. S. Lacher, 59 : 
Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual mee 
ing, September 8, 1948, Htoel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill. . : 
Signal Section.—R. H. Balliet, 30 Vesey 
St., New York 7, N. Y. Annual meee 
September 14-16, 1948, Hotel Statler, bu 
falo, x. 
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RaiLway FUEL AND TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ 



















Mechanical Division—Arthur C. Brown- States Radiator Corporation, 1500 United Ar- I 
es of ing, 59 Van Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl. tists Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting, AssociaTion.—T. Duff Smith, Room 811, 
ilzvay Annie Sees Ler 27-29, 1949, Congress = 5, 1948, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, “— pad ed oo La — = — 

te otel, Chicago, Mo. 5 . Annual meeting, September 20-23, 
vhich a eg A. Andreucetti, 59 NaTIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.— 1948, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 
called E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual Edward I’. Lacey, Suite 450, Munsey Bldg., Raitway Suppty Manuracturers’ <Asso- 

meeting, September 9-10, 1948, Hotel Sher- Washington 4, D. Annual meeting, No- ciaTion.—A. W. Brown, 60 E. 42nd St., 
rans- man, Chicago, Ill, ~ — a ti 1948, Hotel Pennsylvania, New _— York ee Ney. = ‘ 

: surchases and Stores Division.—\W. J. fork, N. Y. AILWAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE Ap- 
mails es (Executive Vice-Chairman), Trans- NATIONAL RarttwAy APPLIANCES ASSOCIA- PLIANCE AssociaTion.—G. A. Nelson, Water- 
o the portation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. TIon.—R. B. Fisher, Suite 2414, 1 N. La bury Battery Company, 30 Church St., New 
ge of Freight Claim Division—C. C. Beauprie, Salle St., Chicago, Ill. Exhibit in connection York 7, N. Y. Meets with Communications 

(Executive Vice-Chairman), 59 E. Van Buren with American Railway Engineering Associa- Section, of A. A. R. 
St., Chicago 5, IIL tion yong March 14-17, 1949, Coli- on ge a es _ 
Motor Transport Division.—Transportation seum, icago, ; monds, She 3ldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
~ . ne Walhtaatan 6,. D.C, New Encianp Raitroap Crus. — T. I’. Annual meeting, August 30-September 1, 
times Car Service Division—Arthur H. Gass, Dwyer, Jr. (Act. Sec’y.) 683 Atlantic Ave., 1948, Greenbriar Hotel, White Sulphur 
irect Chairman, Transportation Bldg., Washington Boston 11, Mass. Regular meetings, second Springs, W. Va. . 

‘ GD. Ce Tuesday of each month, except June, July, ROADMASTERS AND MAINTENANCE OF Way 
ceed- "Finance Accounting, Taxation and Valua- August and September, Hotel Vendome, AssociaTion.—Miss Elise La Chance Room 
eking tion Department.—E. H. Bunnell, Vice-Presi- Boston, Mass. 901, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, IIl. 

2 dent, Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, New York Rartroap Cius.—D. W. Pye, Annual meeting, September 20-22, 1948, Hotel 
Tease DC, 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. Regular Stevens, Chicago, IIl. fj 
dling Accounting Division—E. R. Ford, Trans- meetings, third Thursday of each month, ex- StcnaL_ APPLIANCE AssociaTion.—G,. A. 
arge- portation Bldg., hinges gy 6, - - po hinge july, — henge — a a —— a Bg noms Bes 

2 Treasury Division—E. R. Ford, Transpor- cember, 29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y nure t., New York 7, N. Y. Meets with 
erein tation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. Annual Nortuwest CarMENn’s AssociaTion.—E, N. A. A. R. Signal Section. 
me meeting, September 13-15, 1948, French Lick Myers. Minnesota Transfer Ry., 1434 Iowa SoUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY 
ation Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind. s Ave. W., St. Paul 4, Minn. Regular meet- Cirus.—A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., 
1 the Traffic Department.— Walter J. Kelly, ings, first Monday of each month, except Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, third Thurs- 
ould Trafic Officer. Transportation Bldg., Wash- June, July and August, Midway Club, 1931 day in January, March, May, July, Septem- 
: ington 6, D. C. University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. ber and November, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
1 an ‘\SSOCIATION OF RAILROAD ADVERTISING Pactric Rattway CLus.—William S. Woll- SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF Car SERVICE 
ition Manacrrs.—E. A, Abbott, 1103 Cleveland ner, P. O. Box 458, San Rafael, Calif. Regu- OFFICERS. P. J..Climer, (Acting Sec’y,) N. C. 

St., Evanston, IIl. lar meetings, second Thursday of each alter- & St. L. Ry., Nashville, Tenn. 

AssocIATION OF_ Rattway Craim_ AGENTS. nate month at Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Toronto RAILWay Crus.—D. L. Chambers, 

1 re- —F. L. Johnson, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, R. R., Calif. P. O. Box 8, Terminal ‘A”, Toronto 2, Ont. 

340 W. Harrison St., Chicago 7, Ill. Raitway Business Association. —P. Il. Regular meetings, fourth Monday of each 
t to Bripce AND BurtpinG Suppty Men’s Asso- Middleton, First National Bank Bldg., Chi- month, except June, July and August, Royal 
rail- ciaTion.—-E, C, Gunther, Duff-Norton Mfg. cago 3, Ill. Annual meeting and dinner No- York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. : 

Co., 122 S, Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. vember 19, 1948, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New Track Supprty AssociaTion. — _ Lewis 
ser- Exhibit in_conjunction with meetings of the York, N. Y. Thomas, Q. and C. Company, 59 E. Van 
n of American Railway Bridge and Building Asso- Rartway Cus oF PittssurcH.—J. D. Con- Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. Exhibit in con- 

cation, September 20-22, 1948, Hotel Stevens, way, 308 Keenan Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Reg- junction with meeting of the Roadmasters 
10W- Chicago, ha ular meetings, fourth Thursday of each and Maintenance of Way Association, Sep- 
has CanapIan Rattway Crus.—C. R. Crook, month, except June, July and August, Fort tember 20-22, 1948, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 

4415 Marcil Ave., | G., Montreal 28, Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Ill. 
oner Que. Regular meetings second Monday of Raicwiy Euecteic Surry MANUFACTUR: Unirep_Assoctations oF RArLroap VETER- 
e by each month, except June, July and August, ER’s AssociaTION.—J. McC. Price, Allen- ans. — Roy_E. Collins, 225 Bidwell Ave., 
I Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que. Bradley Company, 624 W. Adams St., Chi- Westerleigh, Staten Island 2, N. Y. 

be Car DEPARTMENT ASSOCIATION OF Sr. ctgo 6, Ill. Exhibit in conjunction with the WESTERN Rattway Crius.—E. E. Thulin, 

may Lovis.—J. J. Sheehan, 1101 Missouri Pacific meetings of the electrical Sections of the Suite 339, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. Reg- 
Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. Regular meetings, Mechanical Division and the Engineering ular meetings, third Monday of each month, 
third Tuesday of each month, except June, Division, : September 8-10, 1948, except January, June, July, August and Sep- 
july and August, Hotel DeSoto, St. Louis, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. tember, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III 
0. 
ae Car DEPARTMENT OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—F, H. —"s _ Oxford _ _ i 

: cago 31, II. nnual meeting, September | 
_ 20-23, 1948 Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. | 

Se Car ForeMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO. | 
ON. ra = eet Wie yackeos ha gy LB. | p 
ee .Q. KR. R,, * Jackson Blvd., licago 
— 6, lll. Regular meetings, second Monday of Eye Protection 

each month except June, July and August, | 
LCA, oor i cortege Ill. e | for Gas Welders 
ENTRAL AILWAY LUB OF UFFALO.— | 
= R. E, Mann, 1840-42 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
948, — — N. = nn a tg 
secon ursday of each month, except June, hy | 
DIN- July and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. W 0 Wear G asses 
605 Cuicaco LuNncHEON CLUB OF MILITARY 
nual Rattway SERVICE VETERANS.—Col. oO: | 
otel, Jensen, Schiller Park, Ill. Luncheon, second | 
Wednesday of each month, Chicago Traffic 

= Club, Palmer House, Chicago, II. 

dg. Eastern ASSOCIATION OF Car SERVICE OF- 
Ficers.—H, J. Hawthorne, Union Railroad, 

it— East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
rta- Eastern Car ForeMen’s Association. — 
W. P. Dizard, 30 Church St., New York 7, 
R. N. Y. Regular meetings, second Friday ot 
5; —, nage ee a ere i oe 
April, May October and November, 29 W. 

30 39th 'St., New York, N. Y. —— 

LocomoTIvE MAINTENANCE OFFicers’ Asso- 

59 claTIoN.—C, M. Lipscomb, 1721 Parker St., 

i. North Little Rock, Ark. Annual meeting 
a“ gd 20-23, 1948, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 

r cago, i ! . . . 
48, MatxTENANCE or Way Cius oF Cuicaco. There’s comfort for wearers of prescription glasses in 

—C. k. Knowles, Room 2000, 105 W. Adams _ | : : 
_ St. Chicago 3, i. Regular meetings, fourth | WILLSON Cover-All* welding goggles with the deep eye 
“onday ot each month, ctober through | . . 
i‘ April, inclusive, exeept December, when the | cups. And the adjustable leather bridge covers a danger 
oo a aS haa = ' spot and rests lightly on the nose. WILLSON-Weld* 
io _ Mast 3 MAKE , CIATION. —A. | : : 
” F. Stigmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany 3, | lenses are carefully matched for pairs; inspected for finest 
30 A. . Annual meeting, September 20-23, ° ° a ji 
: 1948, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. optical quality, and exceed Federal Specifications for filter- Style DC53 
sey _eTROPOLITAN =MAINTENANCE oF — Way ing out ultraviolet and infrared rays. iii 
For complete in- 









Civs.~ -John. Vreeland, Simmons-Boardman 
59 Publishing Corp., 30 Church St., New York | 
fee We Meets in October, December, Febru- 


formation on these 
products and their 
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= ary and April. 
280 _Mitirary Rattway Service VETERANS.— appiication, ae well 
949 S. Thomson, 1061 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- as many more eye 
cago 40, Ill. Annual reunion, September 25, * and respiratory pro- 
E. 1948, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. tective devices, get WILLSON-WELD* Glass made 
set: _ NATIONAL, ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND in touch with your be dhnitnatiien ¥en 
an, Urizitigs CoMmMISSIONERS.—Ben Smart, 7413 nearest WILLSON Ukiadeot cones ern = 
y tai Post Office eal Washington way. C, distributor or write or and arc welding. 
ey nnual meeting, November 15-18, 1948, Hotel ° * 
y Oxletiiorpe, Seceuuah. Ga. us direct. T.M.Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 
= one ONAL Association oF Suirrers’ Ap- WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC., 241 WASHINGTON STREET, READING, PA. 





visory Boarps.— F. United 
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| Every railroad car 

wears at least four pairs 

of “shoes.” Not the kind of shoes you 

wear, of course, but heavy-duty 

brake shoes, upon which depend the 

safety and efficiency of every train 
that rolls. 

These rugged cast-iron shoes will 
never actually be called upon to 
clamp down on wheels speeding at 
160 miles per hour. But in the test- 
ing laboratories where Association 
of American Railroad standards are 
set, they must prove theyre tough 
enough to do just that. 

Yes, and every brake shoe must fit 
in any brake assembly built by any 
brake manufacturer, so that it can 
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be readily replaced at any railroad 
shop or terminal. 

Fixing the requirements for such 
a commonplace item of equipment 
is just one example of the testing and 
development activities which the 
railroads carry on through the 
Association of American Railroads, 
their mutual agency for the im- 
provement of all railroading. Com- 
parable standards are also set for 
other interchangeable parts such as 
wheels, axles, trucks, draft gear, and 
safety devices. 

This is part of the cooperative 
effort by which railroads, while com- 
peting with one another for busi- 
ness, make sure that every piece of 








railroad equipment meets strict 
specifications for strength, safety, 
and convenience. 

It is this kind of cooperation for 
progress which helps provide 
America with the most economical, 
the safest, the most efficient mass 
transportation system in the world. 
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